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American Overseas and 
COU RA = Ih October -- Two! 


THE CODE OF THE AIR LINE | 
More Agreements | 


PILOTS IS: “USE THE RADIO, EVEN 
THOUGH THE END IS OBVIOUS— | 
PICK UP THE MIKE AND SAY | 
WHAT IS HAPPENING.” 





The number of unconcluded 
employment agreements’ con- 


While death held a flaming pen 
write the last word and fate held 
» watch that ticked off the last 
Captain E. L. McMillen | 


conds, 


September-October period, and 
ALPA was rapidly nearing its 





|ments with all air lines as| 
| American Overseas Airlines be- | 
|came the seventeenth air line| 


to conclude an agreement during 
negotiations, that started with 
ithe A.T.A.’s_ initiated battle 
jearly in 1946 to destroy the 





INVEST IN AMERICA 
x Buy x 
U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 





Captain E. L. McMillen 











| pilots’ employment agreements. 

Signing of the American Over- 
seas Airlines agreement, which | 
carried Case A-2601 to a conclu- | 
sion after a 20-day strike and| 
23 months of negotiations and | 
mediation, plus the Delta agree- | 
ment left only four agreements | 
—United Air Lines, Pan Ameri- 
can World Airways, Western 
Air Lines and Pioneer—yet to be | 
signed, while conferences — a 
| sixth, Hawaiian Airlines, we 
instituted this month to Pe i 
a basic working agreement for 
the Hawaiian pilots. 


(Continued on Page 4, Col. 4) | 
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EXECUTIVE BOARD 


The second meeting of 
the Air Line Pilots Associa- 
tion Executive Board will 
convene in Chicago, Ill., on 


November 20, 1947. 


First Officer G. 
and First Officer G. C. Griesbach 


C. Griesbach 


w 
u 


re true to that code. They picked 
their mike and passed three 
terse messages on to the world. 
These three messages, followed by 





tinued to dwindle during the| 


prime goal of completed agree- | 


| | and Delta the eighteenth air line | 


Delta Agreements Signed in October 
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THe Martin 202, A SO-CALLED REPLACEMENT FOR THE DC-3 ON WHICH 


THUMBS DOW ALPA HAS TURNED THUMBS DOWN BECAUSE OF ITS AUTOMATIC PROPELLER 


FEATHERING DEVICE WITHOUT WHICH IT FAILS TO MEET THE “I” CATEGORY, GETS A THOROUGH INSPECTION 
| BY THE PRESIDENT’s SPECIAL BoarD oF INQUIRY INTO AIR SAFETY AT MIDDLE "River, MD., RECENTLY. IN THE 
PHOTO (L. TO R.): C. Scorr HERSHEY, OF AMERICAN AVIATION DatLy; GEORGE TRIMBLE, or THE GLENN L. 
Martin Co.; H. B. Cox, ALPA’s REPRESENTATIVE ON THE PRESIDENTIAL Boarp; O. E. Tipps, oF MARTIN ArIR- 
| CRAFT ; James M. Lanpis, CAB CHAIRMAN AND CHAIRMAN OF THE PRESIDENT’s Boarp; J. E. Woop, ALPA’s 
| FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT ; Larry Cates, ALPA’s WASHINGTON REPRESENTATIVE; Bos Hotz, NEWS EDITOR OF 
AviATION WEEK; Tom TayLor, oF THE GLENN L. Martin Co., anp Dick Darrow And Don CovINGcTON, OF 
St cones AIRCRAFT Co. 


BEHIND THE SCENES IN THE AIR SAFETY FIGHT 


the right direction. 

Although ultimately revival 
of the Independent Air Safety 
Board will be necessary for long 
range air safety, the President’s 
Special Board has spanned more 
territory in its four months of 
existence and continuous work 
than was covered in those pre- 




















For the the first time in over 
seven years, since the dissolu- 
tion of the old Independent Air 
individual air line pilots have | Safety Board in 1940, something 
| played on the President’s Spe-| concrete is being done for air 
cial Board of Inquiry into Air) safety, and although President 
| Safety, and the effect their ac-|Truman’s Special Board of In- 
| tivities have had upon the pro-| quiry into Air Safety is purely 
| motion of air safety. These ar-|an interim emergency measure, 


| (Editor’s Note: This is the| 
| first of a series of factual 4 
| ticles on the part ALPA and the 














the silence that only death can| 


| ticles will appear monthly in the "Ta its approach to the air safety 
| AIR LINE PILOT.) question is proving a sited in 
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We 
We 
to 


We have baggage fire aboard. 
coming to Bryce Canyon. 
smoke-filled plane. Unable 
out fire yet.” 

‘The tail fire is going out. 

y get down and we may not. 

OPE 4ER 

‘May make it. Think we have a 
chance now. Approaching the strip.” 
Such was the drama of raw cour- 
e, of brave men racing against 
1e and disaster, enacted in the 
Continued on Page 8, Col. 5) 
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OA Agreement 





American Overseas Airlines 
ots this month concluded their 
iployment agreement after 23 
mths of negotiations, but only 
er one of the most justified 
lkouts in air line annals that 
gan in the pre-dawn hours of 
ptember 30 and ended 20 days 
er with the signing of a medi- 
ation agreement at 2:30 p.m. on 
October 20. 

One of the strangest manage- 
ment stands on record, which 
was directly responsible for call- 
ing of the strike and which 


—mosd 








turned what could have been one 
of the easiest strikes to settle 
into a 20-day drawn-out affair, 
bore all the earmarks of another 
fine Italian hand attempt of the 
Airlines Negotiating Committee 


(Continued on Page 3, Col. 2) 








Signatures of Mid-Continent pilots and com- 
pany officials put the finishing touches to the 


WELL DONE 


Mid-Continent pilots’ employment agr pleted entirely through 
direct negotiation conferences with the company, which incidentally is 
quite a record these days. Shown at the signing of the agreement are 
(seated, 1. to r.): R. G. Francis, of Local Council No. 45, MCA-Kansas City: 
MCA President J. W. Miller: and A. J. Jaster, of Local Council No. 45, MCA- 
Kansas City: second row. 1. to r.: M. G. Florence, of Local Council No. 45, 
MCA-Kansas City: D. G. Pauly, of Local Council No. 46, MCA-Minneapolis; 








ALPA Regional Vice-President P. C. Walters, of Local Council No. 45, 
MCA-Kansas City: K. J. Ulrich, of ALPA’s Employment Agreement Depart- 
ment; George Clark: C. K. Ward, director of personnel; and V. A. Kropif. 
assistant to the president; third row. 1. to r.: C. D. Woodside, of Local Coun- 
cil No. 45, MCA-Kansas City; P. B. Barnard, of Local Council No. 46, MCA- 
Minneapolis; J. A. Cunningham, vice-president of operations; L. H. Ng ey 
of Local Council No. 45, MCA-Kansas City: and Check Pilot R. P. Harris. 
The Mid-Continent agreement was the sixteenth one to be signed in a 
seven-month period of concerted employment agreement making activity. 
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LA GUARDIA 


Fiorello “Little Flower” H. LaGuardia was born on December 11, 
1882, and died on September 20, 1947, at the age of 64, and with his 
passing the nation lost a great leader, the masses a fighting champion, 
and the air line pilots the greatest friend and benefactor they ever had, 
The name LaGuardia and the air line pilots were synonymous for almost 
two decades. He was a very first member of the Air Line Pilots Asso- 
ciation and fought by their side throughout the years. He sponsored 
all of the air line pilots’ legislation and spearheaded all of their battles 
for a place in the sun. . 

Yet, few are the air line pilots who know the part that LaGuardia 
has played in their lives. ; 

In the early days, when the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce, 
Inc., represented the air carriers, the air line pilots, as they do now, 
frequently went to Washington, but not, as today, with their expenses 
and flight pay loss paid by their organization. They went at their own 
expense; there was no such thing as flight pay loss. 

But the pilots had something far more important... 
and a friend they called “The Little 
Flower.” He was their ace card represent- 
ative, their pinch hitter, their legal ad- 
visor, and their voice on Capitol Hill. He 
was one of the tiny knots of air line pilots 
who fought the powerful Aeronautical ” 
Chamber of Commerce and the industry’s 
major move against the air line pilots—a , 
move that, if it had succeeded, would 
have reduced first pilots’ salaries to $250 © 
a month, cut copilots to $150 a month, 
and piled the staggering total of 160 
hours a month flying on copilots and 140 
flying hours per month on first pilots. 

On that fateful day, August 31, 1933, 
at General Hugh (Iron Pants) Johnson’s 
Blue Eagle, NRA fair trade code hear- 
ing, Congressman Fiorello H. LaGuardia 
gave the corps of air line lawyers and 
front men one of the most terrific and 
merciless tongue lashings that any spe- 
cial interest group ever received in Wash- 
ington. The Air Line Pilots Association 
was too poor to buy a record of the hear- 
ing. It’s a pity, for LaGuardia’s slashing 
indictments of the vested interests curled 
the paper. 

On all these early occasions, the air 
line pilots were like “babes in the 
woods”; their organization weak and tot- 
tering, but fired by unquenchable deter- 
mination, LaGuardia’s office on Capitol 
Hill was the first Washington outpost of 
the Air Line Pilots Association. LaGuar- 
dia was the pilots’ champion and leader. 
He rose frequently on the floor of Con- 
gress to defend the air line pilots and his 
colleagues listened. 

LaGuardia the man was a man of 
enigmas and contrasts. No more colorful, 
swashbuckling figure ever strode across 
the American, scene of national happen- 
oe. He —— igen ee see His temper 

ared, wi or without provocation, and . 
his words cut with the sharp effectiveness Congressman ee Pilot UAL 
of cold steel. He was honest and sincere. Time 1933..Plane Ford 5-AT-C 
He was as human as his monumental 
greatness and deeply understanding of the man underneath ... the 
people in the street. He was always on the side of the people’s struggle 
and fought for the masses with the same understanding and sacrifice 
and fierceness as grownups fight for their young. 

_He had a keen sense of humor, and never were his troubles so vol- 
uminous or his problems so great that his humor could not break 
through with the same spontaniety as his temper. For LaGuardia, the 
clouds and the sun were close together. Few people understood LaGuar- 
dia. They are less than the fingers on one’s icone 

He virtually adopted the air line pits as his particular ward and 
as guardian of their rights. He spearheaded, sponsored, and fought 
rT . for the enactment of all of the air line pilots’ legislation, 
none of which, however, bears his name. But this was typical of La- 
a. unselfish to a fault and a man to whom worldly chattels meant 
nothing. 

Two men are responsible for Title II of the Railway Labor Act, 
which covers not only the air line pilot but all other air line employees. 
They are Congressmen Fiorello H. LaGuardia, of New York, and Robert 
Crosser, of Ohio. The name of neither legislator appears on the bill. It 
is known as the “Black-Mead Bill,” but it would not have passed were 
it not for LaGuardia. Two times he arranged to see the President on 
this measure . . . and twice thé late F.D.R. wrote one of his famous 











a champion 


DP eS ee ree Behncke 




















Just a Deft Twist of the Torso 


| That Normal 
| Muddle Reigns 


Yes, ™ age e+ ~_ <9 = By V. H. MORRIS 
every other fellow at gets e | eS i = 
job! Why is this such an yo Council No. 72, EAL 
lar duty? I used to have it back! Boston, Mass. 
in Glendale when I was a First | ‘ 

Officer; there it was an assigned | P : ’ 
duty but I enjoyed the task because | Boston, Council No. 72, that’s us 
it gives one a chance to state his | < igen . . 
views. I’m going to do my best to| cen alk us yet, just listen awhile, 
eS ee ple Bag | Things just started to settle down 
$ you | here with the new EAL contract 
Boys, you Lcoage 4 where my mail| completed 
box is in the pilot’s lounge. hy | 9 bin beak e 
don’t you just drop notes in there| , Vacation time with all its individ- 
eo gg ce al Novark | week period created some agita- 
you know I can’t see and talk to| tion. Then came the big blow—all 
every one of you It would be ap- | vacations cancelled until further 
preciated ‘ee | notice. This really brought things 

The first item I’m writing about | back to their normal muddle. The 
is somethin ‘ oo | almost perpetual rumors from the 

& that we all dislike | -chedule department reared up 
New bag gp of bs Ry i | again coupled with the insertion 

Sw ROSe OSS GES CUae he SmOer | that our “New Type” Constellations 
of the accident to Alpha on the} ae pai fonaan haat 
— hd gor ge ae ae > ae py oan i. ni one of 

avidson an irs cer ie le = a. ’ ” 
Zundel will be missed terribly and | Eastern’s Rin agg ey emote 
the sympathies of this council go|Tegular schedule, although opera- 
out to their families. Also, to the . 
family of Harry Hickey, one of the | (Continued on Page 8, Col. 4) 
mechanics aboard at the time, we | — "an ns es 
wish to express our sympathy. It | Parent managed to stay out of the 
is hoped that the testimony of C, J.| argument this long. (After this let- 
Ball and J. J. Till, two other me-| ter, we'll have a few people to 
chanics aboard at the time, will be | dodge.) 
able to shed some light on the} That’s all for now, but we’ll drop 
cause of the mishap. | you all a line later. For the benefit 

Speaking of gaining weight, there | of those pilots who have friends on 
was a hot argument on lately be- | MCA and would like to look them 
tween Dale Duncan, Pat Patterson | up at lay-over points we stay at the 
and Fred Mahoney as to who is| Radisson in Minneapolis, the St. 
fattest. The fact is that none of| Charles in New Orleans, the Rice 
them can enter a companionway | in Houston and the Tulsa in Tulsa. 
door without that deft twist of the | Come in and get acquainted the 
torso. We are wondering how Lee’ next time you’re around. 








By W. T. SWAIN 
Council No. 22, AA 
New York, N. Y. 

















of pocket-veto and pass it. Without LaGuardia, it would still be in 
pocket-veto. Even with all of this, it was a long. strenuous struggle. 

Without LaGuardia, Title II of the Railway Labor Act, which gives 
all air line pilots and all other air line employees the right to organize, 
to establish grievance-settling machinery and be represented without 
fear of retribution, would never have become a law. He did things like 
this, not for any personal gain, but unselfishly. Title II of the Railway 
Labor Act will live as a monument in air line transportation to Fiorello 
H. LaGuardia. 

Only a small percentage of people know where and how this pro- 
tection was born. Strange, isn’t it? Legislation that gives them price- 
less protection, and the people, things, and sacrifices that made it pos- 
sible are not known to them. 

IT WAS A TREAT TO BE ASSOCIATED WITH LA GUARDIA AS 
HIS FRIEND; TO BE HIS CLOSE FRIEND. THE FIRE OF HIS 
BOUNDLESS ENERGY BLAZED CONSTANTLY AND COLORIFICLY 
AS AN INSPIRATION AND A CHALLENGE TO MAN’S GREATEST 
RETARDING FORCE ... TIME. LAGUARDIA WAS CONSTANTLY 
CHAFING AND IMPATIENT. THE CLOCK WAS HIS GREATEST 
ENEMY. THERE WERE SO MANY THINGS HE WANTED TO DO 
FOR OTHERS, SO MANY WRONGS HE WANTED TO RIGHT... 
AND HE KNEW HE HAD BUT SO LITTLE TIME. 

He had many friends, but few close friends that he wanted to be 
with after he had lost or won a particularly hard fight. His favorite 
comment after one of his many brushes with adversaries was: “I guess 
I told that bunch of tinhorns.” From that point on, his repartee was 
something startling, sparkling, refreshing, and unforgettable. 

The anecdotes surrounding the colorful LaGuardia are many, but 
the most intimate ones are known to only his closest friends. 

To see him at work in his office was unbelievable: dictating to four 
or five fast secretaries all at one time—and pleading with the clock, “I 
haven’t time to do anything right.” His dictating technique was some- 
thing to behold. It ran like a smooth, well-oiled machine until he 
reached a letter that struck him wrong. Then he erupted like an emo- 
tional volcano. He would bound to his feet, pace around the desk several 
times, spouting off the steam that his famed temper could generate in 
a hurry, and then calmly resume as abruptly as he had begun. During 
one of these interludes, his secretaries would sit motionless and pa- 
tiently, hands and pencils poised to resume. 

“Do the important things first and the Hades with the rest,” was 
his advice to others, but with himself he was a merciless driver. 

Frankness was one of LaGuardia’s outstanding attributes. Even 
his self-appraisals were impartial. He would indict himself as quickly as 
anyone else. He often commented, “I seldom make mistakes, but when 
I make one it’s a beaut.” 

One time, while debating in Congress, he reached into his suit coat 
pocket and drew forth a raw beef steak and a raw pork chop before 
the startled eyes of his colleagues. He waved the two pieces of meat 
before them to punctuate and hammer home his words on how the 
dollar had shrunk at the butcher shop after World War I. “The kids,” 
he said, “can now munch their rubber balls and bounce their bread, 
because there is more air in present-day bread than in rubber balls.” 

LaGuardia was also a linguist. He could speak many languages 
fluently and chuckled: “I can speak a little English, too.” 

Typical of LaGuardia’s humor was his practical jokes. He called 
his doctor, “My Quack,” and it was upon him that he played many of 
his jokes. On one occasion, the doctor ordered him to take some X-rays. 
LaGuardia smuggled a very large key onto the X-ray table and held 
it so that the X-rays showed it to be in his stomach. “Just to raise 
the dickens with that old quack,” he explained. 

LaGuardia knew long before the end that if he would slow up and 
adhere to his doctor’s prescribed diet, he would extend his life by a 
score or more years. One time he related to an intimate friend that 
he had asked his doctor how much longer he would live if “I follow 
your queer, dreary orders about how to live?” The doctor’s answer was: 
“Five or ten years ... perhaps.” LaGuardia shrugged, retorted: “TI’ll 
do as I please and eat what I like.” That was LaGuardia. He lived and 
loved and hated and fought with the abandon of free men. 

He was a bombshell of freedom and democracy, a born leader 
admired and respected even by his enemies. The air line pilots and all 
other air line employees will never owe so much to any one man as they 
owe to LaGuardia, their champion, friend, and benefactor. 

On the occasion of his passing, the message of the nation’s air line 
pilots was: 

“TO YOU, FIORELLO H. LA GUARDIA, ONE OF US AND OUR 
BEST FRIEND, WE SHALL KEEP YOU IN OUR HEARTS AND MINDS 
DURING LIFE, AND YOUR DEEDS WILL LIVE AS LONG AS THERE 
ARE MEN WITH WINGS. AS YOU FLY PAST ON MUFFLED WINGS 
FROM THE BLUE OF THE DAY INTO THE GOLDEN SUNSET OF 
YOUR LAST DEPARTURE, WE SAY, ‘AHEAD CEILINGS AND HORI- 
ZONS UNLIMITED.’ OUR FINAL SALUTE IS NOT FAREWELL. IT’S 
BON VOYAGE AND ‘TI RIVEDREMO UN GIORNO’.” 





penciled memorandums to congressional leaders to take the measure out 








—David L. Behncke 








Iu Constant Memoriam 





“To fly West my friend, is a flight 
we all must take for a final check.’ 
Active Duty Air Corps 
Allen, K. N.—AA 
Beadles, E. C.—UAL 
Berger, H. A.—UAL 
Bowen, W. S.—EAL 


Darby, J. E.—C&S 
Davis, W. E.—Continental 
Doxey, W. S.—PAA 
Duke, A. B.—EAL 
Folkers, H. J.—Braniff 
Greenlee, R. L.—UAL 
Herndon, Thomas—UAL 
Jackson, Walter-—TWA 
McDowell, H. C.—UAL 
Mitchell, H. F.—Colonial 
Mostoller, Charles—EAL 
Nagel, John—MCA 
Nelson, F. S.—WAL 
Peterson, Warren—TWA 
Roth, P. F.—EAL 
Shafer, G. H.—TWA 
Skelly, H. J.—AA 
Trewek, J. M.—AA 


Active Duty Naval Reserve 
Jones, J. P.—EAL 
Knudson, Max—TWA 
Nelson, R. G.—NEA 
Roscoe, T. M.—EAL 
Sparboe, J. H.—NWA 
Williams, R. W.—EAL 


Active Duty Marine Corps 
Kimball, W. F.—TWA 


Active—Accidental 


Adams, J. B.—UAL 
Amthor, W. E.—TWA 
Anderson, Lloyd—UAL 
Andert, P. A.—UAL 
Antonio, S. B.—PCA 
Bamberger, T. L.—TWA 
Banegas, Antonio—TACA 
Barrett, J. C., Jr—PAA 
Barron, J. M., Jr.—AA 
Bates, C. F.—NWA 
Bethel, A. T.—TWA 
Beindorf, C. R.—UAL 
Bickford, L. A.—Panagra 
Bigelow, Edward—UAL 
Bliven, L. H—NWA 
Blom, E. W.—UAL 
Bogen, W. L.—WAE 
Bohnet, F. L.—TWA 
Bolton, H. F.—TWA 
Bontrager, C. M.—UAL 
Borchers, Adrian—PAA 
Bowen, J. E.—TWA 
Bowen, L. L.—Braniff 
Brandon, J. L.—UAL 
Brand, W. J.—AA 
Briggs, F. W.—AA 
Briggs, W. P.—UAL 
Brigman, R. M.—AA 
Broghton, D. E.—UAL 
Brown, D. W.—UAL 
Brown, H. B.—NEA 
Brown, W. C.—PAA 
Brunk, P. S.—PAA 
Bucher, C. L.—PAA 
Bucklin, Fred—PCA 
Bullis, R. L.—PAA 
Burks, J. A.—UAL 
Caneta, J. J.—EAL 
Carpenter, B. A.—AA 
Carson, S. A.—PCA 
Chamberlain, C. B.—NWA 
Christian, I. J., Jr.—NWA 
Clark, F. N.—Continental 


Cole, D. C.—UAL 

Coney, W. E.—EAL 
Cooper, D. I.—AA 

Cope, Alonzo—Marine Airways 
Cox, Floyd—Ludington 
Creekmore, R. N.—PCA 
Dace, F. E.—WAL 
Dally, B. H.—TWA 
Davidson, W. A.—AA 
Davis, A. W.—UAL 
Davis, Douglas—EAL 
DeCesare, Frank—Panagra 
DeCesaro, J. G.—UAL 
Diltz, H. C.-—TWA 
Dietz, S. G.—EAL 
Dietze, R. H.—AA 
Dixon, Andrew, Jr.—DAL 
Dryer, D. F.—AA 

Dunn, S. M.—Panagra 
Dyjak, R. J.—NWA 
Eitner, R. G—AA 

Elder, McLemore—AA 
Elzsey, R. M.—PAA 
Enger, G. E.—NWA 

Fey, Howard—UAL 
Fidroeff, W. M.—WAL 
Fields, G. T.—AA 


Fortner, W. F.—EAL 
Fuller, R. E.—AA 
Gambee, H. T.—TWA 


Gardner, G. W.—Panagra 
Gentry, J. N.—PAA 
George, Hal—TWA 

Gill, D. N—TWA 
Gillette, M. A.—TWA 
Golden, Glenn—AA 
Gower, V. 1.—Delta 
Griesbach, G. C.—UAL 
Grover, R. B.—UAL 


Hallgren, W. A.—AA 
Harlow, L. R.—NEA 
Hart, J. F.—NWA 

Hart, J. H—PAA 
Haskew, H. M.—EAL 
Hedenquist, W. A.—TWA 
Herndon, J. T.—UAL 
Hill, G. W.—AA 
Holbrook, C. M.—AA 


Howell, P. P.—TWA 

Hunt, Edward—PAA 
Inman, R. R.—TWA 
Inman, W. B.—EAL 
Ireland, B. L.—Continental 
Jackson, Walter—TWA 
Jameiller, S. E.—Continental 
Jameison, W. L.—EAL 
Jesselyn, John—PCA 
Jones, H. H.—PCA 

Jones, L. E.—UAL 

Jones, W. H.—UAL 

Judd, 0. K.—PAA 

Kelley, R. A., Jr.—EAL 
Kelsey, H. J.—AA 
Kincanon, T. N.—AA 
King, G. B.—PAA 

King, J. 0.—EAL 

Knight, R. S.—EAL 


, C. S.—UAL 
LaMontagne, R. L.—AA 
Latz, W. G.—Pioneer 
Lewis, H. C.—TWA 
Livermore, Joe—NWA 
Loeffler, E. J.—WAL 
Lucas, AlI—WAS 

Lucas, Verne—Ludington 


Lynn, J. B.—C&S 
McAfee, William—PAA 
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“To fly West 
we all must 


McCauley, J. F 
McCoy, R. S.— 
McKerinan, P. 
McLaughlin, J. 
McMickle, Hare 
McMillen, E. L. 
Majors, R. R.- 


Miller, B. D.— 
Miller, G. J.— 
Miner, W. H.- 
Mitchell, J. W 
Montee, Ralph- 
Montijo, J. G.- 
Morgan, H, R. 
Morgan, H. W. 
Mossman, R. C 
Neff, Harold— 
Nilsen, N. A.- 
Noe, E. J.—T\ 
Norby, R. B.— 
Nordbeck, H. 1 
Obri, Fred—P/ 
O'Brien, W. E. 
Odell, M. T.— 
Olson, K. S— 
)nsgard, Alden 
Owens, C. P.— 
Parker, A. N.- 
Paschal, Archie 
Paulis, Raymor 
Pediey, C. F.— 
Perry, J. A— 
Person, A. G.- 
Pickup, C. V.- 
Pielemeir, H. | 
Pitman, C. V.: 
Poe, K. N.—P 
Porter, G. H.- 
Potter, N. W.- 
Proebstle, Roy- 
Pursley C. H.- 
Quale, R. J.— 
Radoll, R. W.- 
Raley, R. J.— 
Repack, W. T. 
Rhew, J. N.— 
Riggs, R. S.— 
Robbins, W. J. 
Rose, J. A.—t 
Rousch, C. W-- 
Rust, F. H.—+é 
Salisbury, H. | 
Sandbiom, L. ' 
Sandgren, T. £ 
Sands, R. E.— 
Sauceda, J. M 
Schwartzbach, 

Scott, P. T. \ 
Scott, P. C.— 
Scroggins, L. \ 
Shank, E. S.— 
Sharpnack, J. 

Sheets, D. K.- 
Sherwood, G. 

Smith, G. E.— 
Smoot, C. H.- 
Snowden, J. P 
Stark, Horace- 
Steen, J. L.— 
Stehle, W. C.- 
Stiller, H. A.- 
Stoner, S. E.- 
Stroud, J. E.— 
Stultz, H. L.— 
Supple, R. E.- 
Tarrant, H. R. 
Terletzky, Leo- 
Thomas, L. E.. 
Thompson, A. 

Turbyne, Rober 
Underwood, S. 
Vance, C. K.— 
Vanderbusch, F 
Wagar, G. K.- 
Waldron, Joe— 
Walker, M. A. 
Wallace, C. W 
Wasil, N. A.— 
Watkins, E. C. 
Weatherdon, E 
Weber, R. J.— 
Weeks, R. E.— 
West, F. W.— 
Westerfield, W 
Whidden, R. G 
Wieselmayer, ( 
Wilson, W. C. 
Williams, W. | 
Williamson, P. 
Willingham, K 
Witt, Porter— 
Worthen, J. A. 
Wright, J. S.- 
Young, G. E.— 
Zeier, C. F.— 
Zundel, W. R. 


Blomgren, L. | 
Carl, A. C.—F 
Chiappino, L. 

Cochran, R. M 
Colton, Ray—t 
Currier, C. L.- 
Fife, J. A—C 
Gambee, H. T. 
Gilbert, P. L.- 
Griffin, L. B- 
Hohag, R. J.— 
Hubbard, D. L 
Jamieson, L. § 
Jaster, F. B.— 
Johnson, P. E. 
Knight, J. H.- 
Leist, G. G.— 
Little, R. J— 
Maguire, R. C. 
McConaughey, 

Peterson, J. M 
Phelps, H. T.- 
Rhoades, G. I. 
Rosenberger, V 
Schmitz, George 
Schier, Tip—D 
Swanson, Axel- 
Taylor, V. W.- 
Nagner, M. J.- 
Wallace, J. L. 
Wittenberg, F. 


Anderline, F. 
Anderson, W. | 
Ashford, Ted 

Barr, Julius 

Brown, W. C. 
Burford, D. W 
Caldwell, G. ¢ 
Sushing, G. R. 
Drayton, C. M 
Fisher, A. 0. f 
Hines, K. F. 

Holland, Glenn 
Hulsman, H. V 
Hunter, L. W. 
Jackson, L. A. 
tanlags, Spen 
udy, x 
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Iu Constant Memoriam 





“To fly West my friend, is a flight 
we all must take for a final check.’’ 


McCauley, J. R.—AA 
McCoy, R. S.—PAA 
McKerinan, P. S—TWA 
McLaughlin, J. J.—AA 
McMickle, 5 wea 
McMillen, E. L.—UA 
Majors, R. R.—AA 
Mallick, F. E.—UAL 
Mamer, N. B.—NWA 
Marshal, G. V.—AA 
Merrifield, A. S.—UAL 
Martin, K. R.—NWA 
Miller, B. D.—AA 
Miller, G. J.—WAL 
Miner, W. H.—UAL 
Mitchell, J. W., Jr.—EAL 
Montee, Ralph—TWA 
Montijo, J. G.—VAT 
Morgan, H, R.—TWA 
Morgan, H. W.—PAA 
Mossman, R. C.—C&S 
Neff, Harold—UAL 

N. A—TWA 


lordbeck, H. T.—NEA 
bri, Fred—PAA 
O’Brien, W. E.—PCA 
Odell, M. T.—AA 

son, K. S.—NWA 
isgard, Alden—NWA 
wens, C. P.—WAE 
Parker, A. N.—TWA 
Paschal, Archie—PAA 
Paulis, Raymond—PCA 
Pedley, C. F.—AA 
Perry, J. A.—EAL 
Person, A. G.—PAA 
Pickup, C. V.—UAL 


Pielemeir, H. E.—AA 
Pitman, C. V.—Panagra 
Poe, K. N.—Panagra 
Porter, G. H.—AAA 
Potter, N. W.—UAL 
Proebstle, Roy—NWA 
Pursley C. H.—Panagra 
Quale, R. J.—AA 
Radoll, R. W.—UAL 
Raley, R. J.—NWA 


Repack, W. T.—PCA 
Rhew, J. N.—C&S 
Riggs, R. S—AA 
Robbins, W. J. B.—AA 


Rust 
Salisbury, H. M.—TWA 
Sandbiom, L. V.—CP 
Sandgren, T. E.—UAL 
Sands, R. E.—UAL 
Sauceda, J. M.—PAA 
Schwartzbach, M. D.—WAL 
Scott, P. T. W.—TWA 
Scott, P. C.—UAL 
Scroggins, L. V.—PCA 
Shank, E. S.—NWA 

pnack, J. W.—UAL 

ts, D. K.—Panagra 
Sherwood, G. C.—WAL 
Smith, G. E.—TWA 

Smoot, C. H.—Braniff 
Snowden, J. P.—TWA 
Stark, Horace—PCA 

Steen, J. L.—PAA 

Stehle, W. C.—AA 





Stiller, H. A—AA 
Stoner, S. E.—AA 
Stroud, J. E.—AA 
Stultz, H. L—TWA 
Supple, R. E.—Panagra 
Tarrant, H. R.—UAL 
Terletzky, Leo—PAA 


Thomas, L. E.—EAL 
Thompson, A. R.—UAL 
Turbyne, Robert—Panagra 
Underwood, S. L.—AA 
Vance, C. K.—UAL 
Vanderbusch, R. E.—NWA 
Wagar, G. K.—UAL 
Waldron, Joe—AA 
Walker, M. A.—PAA 
Wallace, C. W.—TWA 
Wasil, N. A—TWA 
Watkins, E. C.—AA 
Weatherdon, Edwin—AA 
Weber, R. J.—WAL 
Weeks, R. E.—TWA 
West, F. W.—NWA 
Westerfield, W. R.—AOA 
Whidden, R. G.—NEA 
Wieselmayer, Otto—PAA 
Wilson, W. C.—AA 
Williams, W. C.—TWA 
Williamson, P. B.—cAL 
Willingham, K. V.—EAL 
Witt, Porter-—NWA 
Worthen, J. A.—WW 
Wright, J. S—TWA 
Young, G. E.—UAL 
Zeier, C. F.—C&S 
Zundel, W. R.—AA 


Natural 
Blomgren, L. L.—AA 
Carl, A. C.—PCA 
Chiappino, L. J.—TWA 
Cochran, R. M.—UAL 
Colton, Ray—UAL 
Surrier, C. L.—TWA 
Fife, J. 
Gambee, 


Gilbert, P. L—PAA 


Griffin, L. B.—Panagra 
Hohag, R. J.—NWA 
Hubbard, D. L.—NWA 
amieson, L. S.—EAL 
aster, F. B.—EAL 
ohnson, P. E.—UAL 
night, J. H.—UAL 
eist, G. G.—PCA 

ittle, R. J—AA 
Maguire, R. C.—AA 
McConaughey, I. M.—AA 
>eterson, J. M.—NWA 
helps, H. T.—PAA 
thoades, G. I.—PAA 
Rosenberger, W. S.—PCA 


chmitz, George—TWA 
chier, Tip—Delta 
Swanson, Axel—AA 
aylor, V. W.—NWA 
Vagner, M. J.—PCA 
Nallace, J. L—UAL 
Vittenberg, F. E.—UAL 


Inactive 

Anderline, F. W. 
Anderson, W. D. 
shford, Ted 

arr, Julius 
rown, W. C. 
urford, D. W. 
aldwell, G. Q. 
ushing, G. R. 
rayton, C. M. 
sher, A. 0. F. 
nes, K. F 
folland, Glenn A 
duisman, H. W. 
Hunter, L. W. 
Jackson, L. A. 
Jennings, comes 
Judy, H. R. 
Kerwin, rh J. 
Leak, E. L. 
Lorber, C. A. 
McMarkin, R. A. 
Miller. G. D. 
Mills, Arthur 
Mitchell, 


AOA Strike Ends 
With Agreement 


(Continued from Page 1, Col. 1) 


to do harm to the air line pilots 
and to their hard-fought-for and 
well-established structure of em- 
ployment agreements. 

Text of Agreement 

The AOA pilots, who were 
forced into the 4 a.m. walkout 
in order to obtain signing of 
their agreement which had been 
agreed to even prior to the 
strike, returned to work under 
the following mediation agree- 
ment that officially ended the 
strike and was negotiated under 
| a two-day truce that had begun 
| on October 18: 

“In settlement of differences, as 
set forth in an application for me- 
diation as described in docket Case 
A-2601 of the National Mediation 
| Board and under the provisions of 
|the Railway Labor Act, amended 
jon July 3, 1947, it is mutually 
| agreed that the questions so sub- 
| mitted by the said application have 
|been adjusted and settled by the 
| execution of a collective bargaining 
agreement on October 20, 1947, a 








|}and made a part thereof. 

| “(1) All pilots are returned to 
| active service with the company as 
of 10:00 a.m. October 18, 1947, with 
all seniority rights, employment | 
rights, and any other privileges or 
benefits granted the pilots under 
|the terms of the agreement re- 
| ferred to in paragraph 2 below. 

“(2) The parties have agreed to 
and have executed a collective bar- | 
gaining agreement, copy of which | 
is attached. 

“(3) The company will re-insti- 
tute flights as rapidly as the vol- 
ume of business and the require- | 
ments of the service will permit. 

“(4) Pilots not required for the | 


furloughed in accordance with Sec- 
tions 210, 22 and 25 of the col- 
lective bargaining agreement re- 
ferred to in paragraph 2 hereof.” 

The back-to-work mediation | 
agreement was << by ALPA 
President David L. Behncke for | 
the AOA pilots; H. R. Harris, 
vice-president and general man- 
ager, for the company; and 
Chairman Frank P. Douglass 
and Francis A. O’Neill, Jr., for 
the National Mediation Board, 
in the 42nd Street offices of the 
company in New York City. 
Deep-Seated Causes 

The mediation agreement end- 
ing the strike had the essential 
effect of requiring the company 
| to immediately return all pilots 
to active service, a stipulation 
| which the company had opposed 
|and fought bitterly in an effort 
|to blame seasonal layoffs and 
|equipment curtailments on the 
| strike. 
| The strike, which in no way 
|involved pay issues, even the 
| question of retroactivity having 
| previously been resolved in a 
separate agreement, involved 
| many strange aspects that gave 
an indication of how deep-seated 
the actual causes of the strike 
| were and where they actually 
| originated. 
| It was brought about by 


copy of which is attached hereto | 


services of the company may be | 





| 





Greatest Newspaper” 
Chicago paper. 


over Illinois rain fell. 


THE RAINMAKER 


Wayne Thomis, Chicago Tribune 
leading aviation reporters whose 





—Acme Photo 
aviation editor, one of the nation’s 
aviation articles for the “World’s 


are consistently on the beam, turns rainmaker in an experiment conducted by the 
Wayne is shown at right seeding the pulverized dry ice out of the plane. 
|after 150 pounds of the solidified carbon dioxide was seeded into the top of a cumulus cloud 20,000 feet 
Scientists and weathermen agreed that the rainfall was induced by a reduction of 


Ten minutes 


temperature in the cloud vapor. The experiment presages great things for drought-parched agricultural 
| lands, but pity the poor weather man whose most carefully studied predictions will fall prey to the whimsies 
of the modern-day, airborne rainmakers. 








underlying and the other imme- | 
diate: 

(1) Persistent company ill-| 
| will and company-imposed im- | 
| pediments to conclusion of a| 
contract during 22 months of | 
negotiation and mediation. 

(2) An outright violation of 
collective bargaining ethics that 
would have the end results of 
depriving pilots of the protec- 
tion they are afforded under 
provisions of the Railway Labor 
Act. 

“Last Recourse Action” 

The strike came only as a re- 
luctant, last - recourse action 
after the pilots had made every 
effort to settle the dispute peace- 
fully, made repeated concessions 
to the company, and had carried 
on negotiations in good faith 
ever since their agreement was 
open for renewal on December 
1, 1945, while the company con- 
tinually traded on the AOA 
pilots’ reluctance to walk out 
and took advantage of their 
peaceful inclinations to a point 
that forced the flight stoppage. 

From an analytical standpoint 
the overall underlying factor 
was the failure of AOA to deal 
in good faith, to cease and desist 





| American Overseas Airlines’ 
| strong- arm or else negotiating | 
| tactics that bluntly attempted to | | 
circumvent the Railway Labor | 
| Act and the cause can be pinned 
| 








Iu Constant Memoriam | 





“To fly West my friend, is a flight 
we all must take for a final check.’’ 
Riddle, G. L. 
Roulstone, J. J. 
Rousch, U. E. 
Shelton, B. M. 
Squire, J. P. L. | 
Stark, H. C. 
Tinkle, H. A. | 
Van a Hugh, Jr. | 
Veblen, 
Walbridge, D. Cc. 
Warner, Roy 
Wheaton, H. H. 
Whittemore, F. W. 
Wolf, J. F. 
Willey, S. L. 
Zimmerman, H. J. 
Waiting List | 
| Brock, W. S. 
| Clark, W. H. 
Kiser, Daniel | 
Langmack, D. F. 


Unemployed 
| Downs, Lloyd 

Hays, G. L. 

Keadle, F. E. 

Miner, R. 1. 

| Rhiner, L. R. 

Straith, W. P. A. 


Honorary 
LaGuardia, Fiorello H. 
Brisbane, Arthur 
Greene, Dr. Ralph 
Kelly, Hon. Clyde 
Rogers, Will 
ALPA Employees in 
Line of Duty 
Munch, F. 0. 

















from stalling and procrastinat- 
| ing, and to send representatives 
to the conference table that ac- 
tually had authority to act to 
conclude an agreement, and the 
failure generally of the company 


| to carry out these negotiations 


properly and in good faith in ac- 
cordance with the spirit, intent, 
and provisions of the Railway 
Labor Act which requires them 
to “exert every reasonable effort 
to make and maintain agree- 
ments concerning rates of pay, 


| rules, and working conditions.” 


The immediate cause was 
management’s attempt to use 
signing of an agreement as a 
| bludgeon to force settlement of a 
| pilot-company grievance, which 
had no rightful place in negotia- 
tions, and would have arbitrarily 
deprived pilots of the rights and 
protections legally provided in 
the grievance section of their 
agreement with AOA, as well as 
by the Railway Labor Act. 

Obviously, the AOA pilots could 
not accede to conditions such as 
these, which were tantamount to 
destroying not only their own privi- 
leges and protection afforded to 
them by their employment agree- 
ment and federal law, but all of the 
rights and protection of other air 
line pilots were similarly in jeop- 
ardy. 

Last year, the TWA pilots spear- 
headed the drive against the in- 
dustry’s well-planned and thorough- 
ly vicious attempts, extending over 
many months, to destroy the indi- 


on two distinct factors — one |viduaily negotiated air 


| 


|to make a 
| bargaining by endless stalling, pro- | 





line pilots’ | 
|employment agreements and re-| 
place them with one overall, 
pruned-down and made meaning- 
less agreement for all air line pilots. | 
|This year, 
|placed in a position of having to 
| carry the ball against the efforts of 
the Airlines Negotiating Committee 
mockery of collective | 


crastinating, talking in circles, and | 
maneuvering endlessly to keep} 
from signing an agreed-to agree- 
ment. Finally, to heap still more 
fuel to the fire of ridiculous ma- 
nipulations, a grievance case was 


“or else” basis. In other words, 
what this would have meant is 
when an agreement is reached in 
future negotiations, a company 
would then place all of its griev- 
ances on the table and say, “Settle 
them our way or we will not sign 
the agreement.” Obviously, all this 
led to an impossible situation re- 
sulting in the flight stoppage. 

The strike was an absolutely 
legal working stoppage called | 
under all provisions of the Rail- | 
way Labor Act after the com-| 
plete breakdown of direct ne- 
gotiations and mediation and 
following a unanimous strike 
vote taken on August 17, with 
the 30-day waiting period expir- 
ing September 17, after which 
the AOA pilots spent the inter- 
vening two weeks in a futile, 
last - ditch attempt to avert the 
walkout. 


AOA Pilots’ Proposals 
It is significant that every ef- 
fort to avert the strike was made 
by the pilots, not by the com- 
pany, and every move to end 
the strike speedily was pilot- 





the AOA pilots were | 


injected into the proceedings on an | 


|already been negotiated and 
agreed to by both sides. 

(3) Joint conferences with 
the pilots and the National 
Mediation Board in an attempt 
to iron out any existing differ- 
ences. 

With these proposals available 
to the company, it is evident 
that their unreasonable attitude 
| was solely responsible for pro- 
longation of the strike from the 
time it was started, and actually 
amounted to refusals to confer, 
refusal to arbitrate the company 
| Objections, and even refusal to 
meet with the National Media- 
tion Board and the pilots which 
was making diligent efforts to 
effect a settlement. 
| Case Has Long History 

Although the history of the 
| sequence of events leading up to 
| the AOA strike dates clear back 
| to December 1, 1945, and the 
now famous — or perhaps, no- 
torious — Airlines Negotiating 
Committee “all - your - eggs - in- 
one-basket”” philosophy of col- 
lective bargaining, the actual 
and final deadlock occurred in 
New York-on August 8 when 
mediation Case A-2601 became 
stalemated after being docketed 
on June 27 and followed by 
mediation conferences on July 
25, 28, 29, 30, and 31, and 
August 1, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8. 

Even in the face of this stale- 
mate, a final and concerted ef- 
fort to settle the dispute was 











initiated, while C. R. Smith, 
President of American Over- 
seas Airlines and chairman of | 
the board of directors of Amer- | j 
ican Airlines, consistently re- 
fused to sign an already agreed- 
to agreement, refused to confer 
with the pilots, and even re- 
fused to confer jointly with the 
AOA pilots and the National 
Mediation Board. 

Throughout the strike, a con- 
tract already signed by the pilots 
and agreed to in previous nego- 
tiations by both the pilots and 
the company, was in the hands 
of the National Mediation Board 
awaiting only the company’s sig- 
nature to put AOA’s planes back 
in the air immediately. 

Among the various proposals 
submitted by the pilots to end 
the strike, all of which were 
adamantly refused by the com- 
pany were: 

(1) Signing of an agreement, 
minus certain paragraphs in the 
hours of service section objected 
to by the company. 


made by ALPA President David 
L. Behncke in a series of confer- 
ences held with H. R. Harris be- 
ginning on August 18 and last- 
ing nine days. 

During these conferences, 
everything which had been in 
previous deadlock was agreed to 
and settlement seemed imminent 
until J. Y. Craig, director of 
flight operations, injected an- 


| other stalemate in the form of a 


grievance case coupled with a 
proposition that essentially was: 
“We'll sign what we agreed to, 
provided you will fork over 
your Railway Labor Act and 
Employment Agreement griev- 
ance-settling rights and give us 
what we want for a decision in 
the grievance case.” 

Representatives of the pilots dur- 
ing the long series of on-again, off- 
again negotiations preceding the 
strike were Chairman Emery Mar- 
tin, R. C. Folwell, B. O. Sparks, J. 
F. Scott, and B. Ww. Phillips, all of 
Local Council No. 29, and 
President David L. Behncke and 
K. J. Ulrich, of the Employment 
Agreement Department, 

The company representatives 





(2)—Arbitration of any ob- 
jectionable sections after sign- 
ing of an agreement which had 


have been Emil Jarz, personnel di- 
rector; J. Y. Craig, fl ght superin- 


(Continued on Page 7, Col. 3) 
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NEGOTIATOR 


period, the busiest agreement -making period in ALPA’s history. Other members of this 





K. J. Ulrich, of ALPA’s Employment Agreement Department. 
which has now been expanded and brought up to strength to 


department are J. C. Christie and F. O. Munch. 





[ENGINEER 


| propellers of the plane which has drawn strong air line pilot disapproval. 
|W. A. Schneider of ALPA’s Education and Organization Department. 





C. F. Eck. of ALPA’s Engineering Department, which has also been 
expanded to keep pace with rapidly accelerated air safety activities 
include three negotiators, buckles down to work and burns a. little of the “midnight oil.” | and interest, is snapped as he takes part in an inspection of the new Martin 202 at the Chi-| | 
Eighteen pilots’ employment agreements have been completed and signed in a seven-month | cago Municipal Airport recently. Mr. Eck is shown at the right before the snub-tipped paddle 








Flight Engineers 
Urged for Safety 





The acute need for flight en- 
gineers as a safety “must” on 
four-engine aircraft was 
strongly supported by ALPA 
this month as they took their 
arguments for additional flight 
crew members on the larger and 
more complicated aircraft be- 
fore the Civil Aeronautics Board 
in hearings held in Washington, 
D. C 


“ALPA’s stand was from a| 
straight-down-the-middle safety | 


angle and in direct opposition to 


the stand of industry spokesmen | 


opposing the additional cockpit 
member ostensibly purely on the 


basis of the financial aspects in- | 


volved. 

In urging Civil Air Regula- 
tions requiring flight engineers 
on all four-engine aircraft, ALPA 
First Vice-President J. E. Wood, 
of Eastern Air Lines, empha- 
sized that the Association does 
not represent any group which 
will profit in an employment 
sense from such regulation and 
that the pilots’ concern is solely 
from the standpoint of safety. 

The testimony of ALPA from 
a technical and safety stand- 
point was called “the best case 
ever presented for flight en- 
gineers” by many of the insiders, 
as well as impartial observers 
present at the hearings. 

“Too Many Gadgets” 

Reduced to the simplest of 
terms, ALPA’s case essentially 
was: there are too many 
gadgets in the complicated cock- 
pit of a modern-day air liner for 


any two men (the pilot and the 
copilot) to handle safely, re- 
gardless of their ability and pro- 
ficiency. 

“For several years,” Captain 
Wood stated, “the pilots have 
viewed with alarm and conster- 
nation the ever increasing tend- 
ency to pile gadgets on top of 
gadgets which in turn will work 
other gadgets. The increasing 
size and complexity of the mod- 
ern air liner, and the difficulties 
involved in its operation under 
present complicated traffic con- 
trol procedure, with inadequate 
airports and landing aid facili- 
ties, are problems which can no 
longer be sidestepped.” 

A comparative study of total 
| items, including those not cov- 
ered by the check list, but all of 
which require the pilots’ atten- 
| tion, was broken down to 188 on 
| the DC-3, 343 on the DC-4, 629 
| on the Constellation and 445 on 
| the DC-6. 
| On the DC-6, the check list 
| alone consists of 192 items, Cap- 
tain Wood declared, all of which 
require close attention from the 





ing conditions in a cockpit whose 
extreme width makes many im- 
portant knobs and controls hard 
to reach in a hurry. 
Two Recommendations 

The problem of cockpit width 
applies to the DC-4, as well as 
to the DC-6, the pilots’ represen- 
tative testified, and used the 
Constellation as an example of 
the utility of the flight engineer 
in reducing the acute safety 
problem of too many gadgets for 
too few men. 





two-man flight crew under vary- | 


Of the 629 items on the Con- | 
stellation, it is possible to dele- ! 


gate 395 of these to the flight 


| engineer, thereby reducing to 234 


the total number under the di- 
rect supervision of the pilots, it 
was pointed out. 

Based on the testimony of the 
need for flight engineers, two 
specific recommendations were 
made by ALPA for inclusion in 


the requested Civil Air Regula- | 


tions. The recommendations 
were: 
(1) That an additional crew | 


member~be’ required’ onal! four- 


engine aircraft now operating | 


with a two-man crew. 


(2) That all new four-engine | 


aircraft be required to have a 
station for the added man in the 
cockpit. 

Even when a station is not 
provided in the original design, 
Wood pointed out, it would still 


be a great contribution to air | 
line safety if a third crew mem- | 
ber is able to furnish an addi- | 


tional pair of eyes both inside 
and outside of the cockpit. 


An ALPA Resolution 


Immediate hearings of the ar- 
guments for an additional flight 
crew member, particularly an 
engineer, on four-engine aircraft 
was urged on the CABin August 
by the President’s Air Safety 
Board, on which the Air Line 
Pilots Association is represented 
by American Airlines Captain 
H. B. Cox. The CAB’s Safety 
Bureau has already proposed 
amendments to part 04(B) of 
the Civil Air Regulations requir- 
ing that a flight engineer station 
be incorporated in the design re- 
quirements of all four-engine 
aircraft certificated after De- 
cember 31, 1948. 


‘Delta Agreement 
‘Signed on Oct. 20 


| (Continued from Page 1, Col. 2) 


| The Delta agreement, which 
| had posed many problems due to 
|the inclusion of new terminol- 
ogy, the most outstanding of 
which was “pilot rotation,” bid- 
|ding and assignment following 
along well defined lines of senior- 





| ity, was. signed on October 20 


after being completed at the last 
| series of direct negotiation con- 
ferences held on August 11, 12, 
13 and 14. 

Despite the unique aspects of 
the introduction of “pilot rota- 
| tion,” which is an innovation in 
classification of assignments and 
| filling of vacancies, the Delta 
agreement still recognizes strict 
| system seniority bidding. 

Considerable importance is 
attached to this new innovation 
in view of the fact that it may 
| very well be the forerunner of 
similar provisions in other agree- 
ments. 

Pilot conferees in the series of 
| conferences resulting in signing 
| of the Delta agreement were: 
| K. D. Wright, of Local Council 
|No. 43, Delta-Chicago; J. A. 
| Roth, of Local Council No. 71, 
| Delta-Miami; F. W. Schwaemmle, 
| H. W. King, Floyd Addison, C. L. 
| Scarbrough, and H. H. Simms, 
}all of Local Council No. 44, 
| Delta-Atlanta; and R. L. Oak- 
| man, F. O. Munch and President 
Behncke of ALPA headquarters. 

Mediation conferences  con- 
tinued on United during Septem- 
ber and October in one of the 
longest series of consecutive 





which the pilots have ever en- 
gaged, while direct negotiation 


quest for services of the Na- 
tional Mediation Board, were 
held with Western Air Lines. 


Lawyers Field Day 


Lines to negotiate with its pilots 
through its operations personne] 
to one in which lawyers have 





| left a wide gap between the com- 
| pany and its pilots. 


| Mediation conferences on 
United, which was docketed as 
Case A-2632 following the 


breakdown of direct negotiation 


been carried on daily since Sep- 


LINE PILOT went to press. 


gross weight pay on the DC-3’s 


of equipment for copilots’ com- 

posite rates of compensation. 
With the entry of a corps of 

lawyers into the picture, who 


pilots’ 
the mediation conferences, like 
conferences preceding them, has 
legal, accomplish-nothing  ver- 
bosity, and tweedledum and 


tweedledee, lawyer wrangling 
common to such situations. 














SKILL AND KNOW-HOW SAVE 41 


The thirty-six passengers who were aboard this crash-landed plane today 
owe their lives primarily to one thing: the skill, and know-how, and precise 
split-second judgment so vital to air line piloting in an emergency. The near 
tragedy was averted when the New York-to-Bermuda PAA air ‘liner crash landed 
at the Navy’s Floyd Bennett Field in New York. One wing caught fire when the 
big four-engine plane pancaked in, but the cabin remained intact and the 36 pas- 


LIVES— 





sengers were led to safety. According to reports, two of the plane’s engines 
“feathered” about sixty miles off the New Jersey coast, but skillful piloting 
brought the ship into the airport. Ruptured fuel tanks probably started the wing F 
fire, which was brought under control by emergency crash equipment which was 
on the scene. Three members of the crew, who consider themselves a very lucky § 
trio, are shown at right. They are (l. to r.) Copilot W. R. Robinson, of Local 
Council No. 17, PAA-New York; Captain Carl W. Gregg, and Radio Operator W. A. 
Rea. Once again piloting skill pays big dividends. 


At the left is} 
daily mediation conferences in|” 


conferences, culminating in a re- |) 


A sudden switch in the long-|) 
followed policy of United Air} 


played a predominating role has) 


conferences on August 5, havel) 


tember 25 and were still in prog-f) 
ress as this issue of the AIRF) 


Points upon which agreement) 
has not been reached include af) 
so-called management clause, ex-f) 
tension of terrain hourly pay, 


for first pilots, and the naming 





wn ees 





after that of other employees,f 


would like to pattern the air line > 
employment agreement 


S 


é 


some of the direct negotiation 


developed largely into a battle of F 
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MIGHTY MIDGET OF THE JETS 


Scientists are beginning to discover that you can pack a lot 
of power into jet engines and they may develop into the mighty 
midgets of the engine world that will fulfill the dreams of the 
irplane world... 
speed and power com- 
ined with a mini- 

um of weight. 
Latest development 
in this field is a new 
jet engine weighing 
oaly 85 pounds. De- 

loping 150 pounds 
f thrust despite its 
ght weight, this new 
soeing Model 500 
urbo-jet engine is 
lieved to be the 
smallest of its type 
ver built. Developed 
ifter an exhaustive 
‘esearch program, the 
ngine is adaptable 
o aircraft, missile, or 
arget plane use. A 
seven and one-half 
nch turbine wheel, 
lriven by rapidly ex- 
aanding exhaust 
vases, develops the 
ower or thrust. The 
ngine is 29 inches 
ong, not counting 
he tail pipe, and has a maximum diameter of 22 inches. Jet 
ropulsion has made vast strides since the war, and this latest 
evelopment may be an interesting and worthwhile one to watch. 
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\N OLD STANDING AIR LINE PILOT CONTENTION 


(Editor’s Note: Air line pilots have long been of the opinion | 
f existing errors in altimeter readings when flying through} 
nountainous terrain. The following is a report based upon test | 
ork by the Technical Division of the Aeronautical Ice Research | 
,aboratory entitled, “Altimeter Effects Resulting from Orographic | 
It will be of interest to all pilots, regardless of the type | 


ifting.” 
f flying they do.) 

The purpose of this report is to briefly describe certain phe- 
omena capable of adversely affecting pressure type altimeters on 
ireraft in flight. These phenomena were observed during cloud 
‘esearch flights in a B-24 airplane over and near Mt. Washington, 
N. H., during periods of low temperature and with air mass veloci- 
ties up to 100 mph. Data was recorded on only two of several 
lights which were made for purposes of familiarization, and 
ilthough these data are meager it was considered advisable to 
‘eport the findings. 

The first flight originating at Boston, Mass., with Berlin, N. H., 
is the destination, was made on March 22, 1947. A careful altim- 
ter setting was made at Boston prior to take-off and a second 
etting was made based on information received from Concord, 
VY. H., Airways radio which is the nearest point to Mt. Washington 
rom which a Kollsman setting could be obtained. The distance 
vetween Concord, N. H., and Berlin, N. H., is approximately 75 
ir line miles. 

The weather was CAVU with the exception of cloud covers 
ver the higher peaks of the Presidential range, of which Mt. 
Vashington is the highest. The Mt. Washington Observatory was 
eporting a wind velocity of 100 mph and a temperature of 
~30° F. The airplane was taken to an indicated altitude between 
3200 and 8300 feet and there maintained as near as possible during 
he flight to and over the mountain. As the airplane passed over 
he summit, the buildings were clearly outlined through breaks 
n the cloud cover. The pilot estimated that the vertical distance 
vetween the airplane and the summit was between 200 and 300 
feet. This estimate was concurred in by other members of the 
‘rew and by observers on the summit. The true elevation of the 
iirplane was therefore very nearly 6550 feet, msl, based upon 
he summit level of 6288 feet msl. The corrected altitude, com- 
tuted by the usual method was very nearly 7900 feet or about 350 
eet lower than the indicated altitude of 8250 feet. 

Thus it is shown that a discrepancy existed between the 
ndicated altitude, corrected for temperature, i.e., 7900 feet, and 
he observed altitude of 6550 feet, of nearly 1350 feet or 16.5 per 
ent of the indicated altitude. Had the indicated altitude not been 
orrected for temperature, the error would have been about 1700 
eet or 23 per cent of the indicated altitude. 

The second flight was made the following day with Berlin, 
VY. H., as the point of departure. As before, the altimeter was 
orrected for station altitude and the flight was made slightly to 
ne side of the peak and as near the elevation of the summit as 
ould be accomplished. There was no cloud cover so the mountain 
ould be clearly seen at all times. As before the Mt. Washington 
‘bservatory reported wind velocity and temperature which had 
moderated to 70 mph and —20° F. since the previous day. 

Indicated altitude was 7650 as the airplane passed the summit. 
n this case the airplane was actually below indicated altitude by 

bout 1360 feet, neglecting temperature correction. This is a gross 
rror of approximately 17.8 per cent. 

The results of the several flights when no data were taken 
and the two flights described above were of sufficient importance 
to warrant further investigation of the phenomena and a rather 
elaborate plan was formulated to continue the investigations. 

Radio communication, radar beacon and radio altimeter 
equipment were installed on the summit and in the airplane, and 
great care was exercised in instrumenting both the summit labo- 
ratory and the airplane for safety and accuracy. Further test 
flights utilizing this equipment will be made as soon as conditions 
permit. 


For UAL-Genis’ 
and Magic Lamps 


(Continued from Page 4, Col. 5) 





Another stumbling block to 
conclusion of the UAL agree- 
ment, which had been virtually 
concluded even as far back as 
July 12, has been the sudden 
tack of UAL to attempt to dras- 
tically change the current work- 
ing agreement through injection 
of many new issues, some of 
them entirely foreign to the cur- 
rent series of negotiations. 

These suddenly appearing 
stumbling blocks to settlement, 
bobbing up apparently from 
nowhere at the rub of the magic 
lantern by geni-like 


the grievance section and the 
insertion of savings clauses 
which would virtually nullify it; 
(2) A “no strike” clause, which 
is contained in no other contract 
and which is superfluous under 
the Railway Labor Act; (3) 
Company management clauses; 
and (4) A clause outlining the 
rights of supervisory pilots. 

Pilot conferees who have played 
an active role throughout the UAL 
negotiations are: Clayton Stiles, of 
Local Council No. 52, UAL-New 
York; J. G. Murray, V. M. Williams, 
and R. D. McKillip, of Local Coun- 
cil No. 12, UAL-Chicago; S. J. Nel- 
son, of Local Council No. 34, UAL- 
San Francisco; R. L. Spickelmier, 
of Local Council No. 33, UAL-Den- 
ver; UAL Master Chairman J. L. 
Crouch, of Local Council No. 27, 
UAL-Seattle; ALPA President David 
L. Behncke, and J. C. Christie, of 
the Employment Agreement De- 
partment. 

The company was represented by 
C. MacElwaine, of the UAL Legal 
staff; Tom Daley, another attorney; 
H. N. Eskeldson of the Airlines 
Negotiating Committee; and C. V. 
O’Callaghan, assistant director of 
flight operations. George MacSwan, 
of the National Mediation Board, 





has acted as mediator at this 


ences. 
WAL Conferences 

Conferences on Western Air 
Lines went from a status of 
direct negotiations to one of pos- 
sible and probable mediation fol- 
lowing a series of conferences 
held in Burbank, Calif., during 
September, the impasse to direct 
negotiations resulting over the 
section governing terrain pay. 

In meetings held with the 
company on September 9, 10, 11, 
12, 13, 17 and 18, all sections 
opened by the Western pilots 
were agreed to by the company, 
with the exception of terrain pay 
on which the company does not 
want to extend the present 
agreement, despite the fact it 





lawyers, | 
include: (1) Drastic revision of | ~~ 


THE STORK FLIES FORMATION 





It only happens once in 8,846 times, say the sharp pencil boys, but the 
law of averages caught up with Captain James Knight, of Local Council 
No. 35, AA-Memphis, and Mrs. Knight as the stork flew formation to deposit 
a planeful of newcomers to the Knight household in the form of triplets. 
Jimmie, Melinda, and Mary. Already the parents of one son, Steven W.. 
shown admiring the new brother and sisters being held by his mother and 
father, Captain Knight is reported busy as a beaver altering his home to 
accommodate his suddenly increased family. Captain Knight. who has 
been with American Airlines for six years and formerly flew the North 
Atlantic for the Air Transport Command during the war, now flies AA‘s 





lengthy series of mediation confer- | 


Nashville-Cleveland run, 











| only includes speeds up to 200 












|miles an hour, which does not 
|project a differential for the 
| faster equipment now in use. 

| The company, unwilling to 
compromise their position, left 
no basis for negotiations on the 
larger, faster, and more produc- 
tive equipment, with the result 
that mediation is the next step. 
A request was made to the Na- 
tional Mediation Board on April 
29, 1947, for mediation by the 
pilots of WAL, but at that time 
the Board requested that further 
direct negotiations be attempted 
before this case was given a 
number and assigned a mediator. 


However, one of the accom- 





plishments of this series of nego- 
tiations has been an agreement 
to a new bidding section and the 
drawing up of a memorandum of 
agreement to cover vacancies to 
be bulletined. 


Members of the Western Air 
Lines pilots negotiating committee 
are: L. C. Holtan, R. E. Knowles, 
L. W. Smith, A. C. Cheney, J. P. 
Gaskill, and S. J. Love, all of Local 
Council No. 16, WAL-Burbank; 
W. W. Barkhoff and S. J. Cavill, of 
Local Council No. 23, WAL-Salt 
Lake; and C. M. Horn and M. W. 
Gano, of Local Council No. 12, 
WAL-Inland. J. C. Christie, of the 
Employment Agreement Depart- 
ment, acted as Headquarters repre- 
sentative. The company was repre- 
sented by T. C. Drinkwater, 








(Continued on Page 6, Col. 2) 








First of Many Meetings to End AOA Strike 





National Mediation Board member Francis A. O’ Neill (right) conferring with ALPA President David L. 


Behncke in Washington on October 6, in an effort to effect a speedy settlement of the American Overseas 


Airlines pilots’ strike. Had the AOA officials cooperated by meeting promptly with the AOA pilots and the 
—— nr Spans Board, the trouble would have been ended before this air line became completely 
strikebound. 
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1905, 38 M.P.H.-—-1947, 650.6 M.P.H. 


« 


aE 


That's the contrast between the first timed flight of the Wright Brothers back near the turn of the cen- 


tury and the close-to-sonic speeds of today’s jet-propelled planes. What was super speed in the air in 1905 
looks like a highway traffic speed sign in most any American city today and wouldn't even begin to get 
today’s planes off the ground. The Navy jet-propelled Skystreak shown above was snapped as it broke its 
own world air speed record by averaging 650.6 m.p.h. in four runs over the 1,863-mile desert course at Muroc 
Field, Calif. Marine war ace, Major Marion Carl, piloted the plane to within 50 feet of the ground, risky 
business in any air line pilot's book, as he bettered the world speed record set only a week previously by 


Navy Commander Turner Caldwell. 











Aerosinusitis 


By Herbert F. Fenwick, M.D. 
ALPA Aero-Medical Dept. 








Exposure of individuals to rapid 
changes in barometric pressure has 
many deleterious effects upon the 
mucous membrane of the nose, the 
nasal sinuses and the nasopharynx. 
The effects of these changes in 
atmospheric pressure is called baro- 
trauma, which means the injurious 
effects caused by the differences in 
barometric pressure. In a recent 
article on aerotitis, I discussed the 
effects of barotrauma on the middle 
ear. 

Aerosinusitis is an acute or 
chronic inflammatory condition pro- 
duced in one or more of the nasal 
sinuses by the difference in pressure 
between the air within the sinus 
and that of the surrounding atmos- 
phere. The mucous membrane 
lining the sinuses becomes swollen 
and inflammed. There is usually 
sharp pains over the affected sinus. 
There may be associated headaches. 
Not infrequently there is hemor- 
rhage that occurs within the 
mucosa or between the mucosa and 
the membrane covering the bone. 
Nosebleeds may occur, the blood 
either coming from the sinus cavi- 
ties or from ruptured vessels in the 
nasal mucosa. 

The nasal sinuses are cavities 
lying within the cranium or skull. 

ach sinus is directly connected 
with the nasal cavity by an opening 
called the ostium. There are eight 
sinuses present, four on each side 
of the nose, the right and left 
frontal sinuses, and the right and 
left ethmoidal sinuses, the right 
and left maxillary sinuses, and the 
right and left sphenoid sinuses. 
The sinuses are lined with nasal 
mucous membrane and are filled 
with air. Aerosinusitis usually af- 
fects the frontal or the maxillary 


THE SPEEDSTERS 


Here’s a couple of the speedi- 
est check writers we've seen in a 
long time, the first captain and 
first copilot to pay their AOA 
strike assessment—Captain R. G. 
Strait, of Local Council No. 25, 
TWA-Chicago, and Copilot E. B. 
Lynn, of Local Council No. 50, 
Continental-Tulsa. 

Even though they paid their 
assessment before even being 
billed, and before even knowing 
what it would amount to, they 
still had to get up early in the 
morning to nose out a quartet of 
United pilots who ran a dead 
heat in second place, and two 
Panagra pilots who weren't far 
behind them. ; 

The UAL pilots were: R. L. 
Spickelmeir, of Local Council No. 
33, UAL-Denver; V. M. Williams, 
of Local Council No. 12, UAL- 
Chicago; J. L. Crouch, of Local 
Council No. 27, UAL-Seattle, and 
Clayton Stiles, of Local Council 
No. 52, UAL-New York. The 
Panagra pilots who qualified as 
first-in-line members were T. L. 
H. Young and W. L. Martin, of 
Local Council No. 38, Panagra. 

Headquarters’ hats are off to 
these men. They're really on the 
ball. 

















HAWAIIAN CONFERENCES START 
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president; E. N. Whitney, operations 
manager; and J. Rosenthal, of the 
Airlines Negotiating Committee. 
Begin Hawaii Conferences 
Although only a preliminary 
report is available at this time, 
Hawaiian Airlines pilots are well 


on their way toward having their | 
first working agreement as the| 
result of direct negotiation con-| 


ferences which got under way 
this month with many of the 
sections already 


the company. 


Conferences with Hawaiian Air-| 
lines were originally scheduled to) 
start on Monday, October 13, but | 


due to court hearings on Hawaiian 
Airlines and Trans-Pacific starting 
the same day, no meetings were 


held with the company until Tues- | 


day, October 14. 


Representing the pilots were 


Chairman Howard Phillips, Roland | 
Low, Bud Murray, Faye V. Domke, | 


all of Local Council No. 65, Hawaii; 


and K. J. Ulrich, of the Employ-| 


ment Agreement Department. The 
company spokesmen were: Alex 
Smith, vice-president and secretary: 
C. E. Elliott, superintendent of 
flight operations; and P. P. Maxwell 








sinuses. 

Probably the greatest contribut- 
ing cause of aerosinusitis is the 
presence of infected nasal and sinus 
mucous Membrane caused by the 
common cold. When the mucous 
membrane is infected, it becomes 
swollen and this swollen membrane 
blocks the ostium of the sinus in 
such manner that equalization of 
the air pressure within the sinus to 
that of the surrounding atmosphere 
is not possible. Rapid ascent or 
descent is more harmful than slow 
ascent or descent. 

These pathological changes in the 
nasal and sinus mucous membrane 


are especially prone to occur if the | 


opening of the sinuses is closed by 


swollen and redundant tissue or} 


when the opening is plugged up by 
pus secretion. During ascent the 
air pressure within the sinuses is 
reduced in conformity with the re- 
duced barometric pressure, 
during descent the redundant and 


swollen mucous membrane may be | 
sucked into the sinus ostium where | 
it becomes obstructive and acts as| 


a ball and flutter valve, making it 
impossible for air to enter the sinus, 
resulting in a negative pressure 
within the sinus. This reduced pres- 
sure within the sinus results in 
acute swelling, inflammation and 
bleeding of the mucous membrane. 
Acute pain over the involved sinus 
is usually experienced until the air 
Pressure equilibrium is _ restored. 
Infected mucous or pus is often 
sucked into the sinus during 
descent resulting in acute sinusitis. 

X-ray examination of the para- 
nasal sinuses will often help to dif- 
ferentiate between a massive hem- 
orrhage and swollen membrane. 
Any persistent pain in the region of 
the sinuses following flight should 
be carefully investigated and 
treated. 

The best prevention known for 
aerosinusitis, same as in the case 
of aerotitis, is to remain on the 
ground and not subject the nose to 
So” aac during an acute nose 
cold. 


tentatively | 
agreed to by both the pilots and) 


then | 








of the Hawaiians Employers Asso- 


ciation. 
MCA Signed 

On September 16, 17, 18 and 19, 
conferences were held with Mid- 
Continent Airlines in Kansas City, 
Mo., with an agreement being 
reached and signed between the 
pilots and the company on Septem- 
ber 20. 

This was the second series of con- 
ferences, previous conferences being 
held on August 12 and 13. 

The Mid-Continent agreement is 
patterned after the Eastern agree- 
ment and ranks among the best in 
the industry. This was the first 
agreement that was opened for 
negotiations in 1947. 

Those present at the conferences 
representing the company were V. 
A. Kropff, assistant to the presi- 
dent; R. P. Harris, chief pilot; 
|C. K. Wood, personnel director; 
J. A. Cunningham, vice-president of 
| operations; and G. W. Clark, of the 
Airlines Negotiating Committee. 

Pilot representatives included: 
A. J. Jaster, P. C. Walters, R. G. 
Francis, C. D. Woodside, L. H. 
Mouden, M. G. Florence, all of 
Local Council No. 45; MCA-Kansas 
City; and P. B. Barnard and D. G. 
Pauly, of Local Council No. 46, 
MCA-Minneapolis. Karl J. Ulrich 
represented Headquarters. 
| AOA Agreement 
| Signing of the mediation agree- 
|ment that terminated the AOA 
| Strike on October 20 was the final 
| step in completion of the employ- 
ment agreement that gave the AOA 
| pilots one of the best, if not the 
| best, agreement ever negotiated by 

the pilots. (See complete story on 
| page one.) 

| The strike, which began on Sep- 
|tember 30, 1947, and ended on 
| October 20, 1947, officially lasted 20 
| days, although then pilots actually 
|returned to work on October 18, 
|two days earlier, under a truce 
|arrangement while the mediation 
| agreement was being negotiated. 

| Representatives of the AOA nilots 
| were: Chairman Emery Martin, 
B. O. Sparks, R. C. Folwell, J. F. 
Scott, and B. W. Phillips, all of 
|Local Council No. 29, AOA; ‘and 
President David L. Behncke, who 
worked consistently without a 
break, first during the interval pre- 
ceding the strike in an attempt to 
avert it, and, once it was under 
way, in an effort to settle it with 
the greatest possible rapidity. 
Termination of the strike and 
signing of the agreement closed the 
books on Mediation Case A-2601. 
Judge F. P. Douglass, chairman cf 
the National Mediation Board, and 
Francis O’Neill, were the federal 
mediators who worked on this case. 


Discuss Relief Pilots 


Conferences were held between 
the pilots and TWA on September 
15 in the company offices at Kansas 
City, Mo., and again on September 
29 and 30, for the purpose of dis- 
cussing rates of pay, rules and 
working conditions for the relief 
pilot, which the company is present- 
ly using in the international opera- 
tion. Much of the discussion was 
confined to qualification of the re- 
lief pilot and bidding privileges. 

Representing the company at 
these conferences were R. Biron, 
vice-president, industrial relations; 
Paul Stitt, personnel manager of 
the International Division; Charles 
Woodling, Frank Busch, Robert 
Springer and W. Murray, of the 
International Division. 





NINE IN ONE 


Pilot representatives included 
R. G. Strait and O. L. Hanson, of 
Local’ Council No. 25, TWA- 
Chicago; Busch Voights, F. S. 
Blaney, of Local Council No. 3, 
TWA-Kansas City; and R. F. Man- 
ning, of Local Council No. 24, TWA- 
International; and K. J. Ulrich, of 
Headquarters. In addition W. J. 
Dugan, of Local Council No. 24- 
International, attended the second 
conferences. 


A Grievance Record 

John Rice, of the Grievance 
and Conciliation Department, 
and F. O. Munch, of Head- 
quarters, represented the Pan 
American Airways pilots in nine 
grievance cases held before the 
PAA Pilots System Board of 
Adjustment in San Francisco, 
Calif., from October 15 through 
October 21. This is the greatest 
number of cases ever to be 
heard during one session of the 
Board. 


The cases heard included: S. L. 
Doepke, of Local Council No. 36, 
PAA-Transatlantic; W. W. Roscoe, 
of Local Council No. 56, PAA- 
Transpacific; N. C. Christiansen, of 
Local Council No. 10, PAA-Carib- 
bean; C. S. Fulford, of Local Coun- 
cil No. 26, PAA-Western; E. G. 
Mathwig, of Local Council No. 56, 
PAA-Transpacific — a group griev- 
ance involving six pilots; Local 
Council No. 10, PAA-Caribbean, 
Port of Spain grievance; group 
grievance of J. M. Howe and H. A. 
Frenbeath, of Local Council No. 56, 
PAA-Transpacific; a grcup griev- 
ance on station assignment of Local 
Council No. 17, PAA-New York and 
Local Council No. 10, PAA-Carib- 
bean; and the group grievance of 
C. G. Mead and F. L. Urch, of Local 
Council No. 56, PAA-Transpacific. 

The Pilots System Board of Ad- 
justment is composed of four 
members. The company was repre- 
sented by W. H. Fatt and W. O. 
| Snyder and the pilot members are 
| J. A. Wilson and J. M. Marcum. of 
|Local Council No. 56, PAA-Trans- 
| pacific. 


Engineering Dept. 

The principal activities in 
which the Engineering and Air 
Safety Department engaged this 
month included the study of 
approach light problems, flight 
engineer discussion held by the 
CAB in Washington, D. C., at- 
tendance at several sessions of 
the Air Transport Section of 
the National Safety Council Con- 
gress and circulation of a new 
draft release. 


Two meetings of the Airway Aids 
Advisory Committee took place at 
Headquarters in late September 
and the subject of discussion was 
the recommendations made _ by 
E. A. Cutrell, of Local Council No. 
22, AA-New York, on approach 
lights and obstructions to be 
adopted at all air line airports. 
Plans were made to have Captain 
Cutrell present at Headquarters to 
give a more detailed explanation of 
the approach light problem. 

Preparation of material for the 
use of ALPA’s representative at the 
flight engineer hearing consumed a 
great deal of the Engineering De- 
partment’s time in late September 
and early October. This hearing 
was held through the week of 
October 6 in Washington, D. C. 

Material used in ALPA’s pres- 
entation at this hearing included 
12 brochures picturing the cockpit 
layout of the Douglas DC-3, DC-4, 
DC-6, Boeing 307 and Lockheed 
Constellation L-149; excerpts from 
ALPA’s files on this subject; an 
analysis of a questionnaire circu- 
lated among the membership on 
the question of technological unem- 
ployment resulting from the use of 
larger four engine planes; reports 
from accident files of instances 
where accidents might possibly 
| have been avoided had a flight 
| engineer been present; and a list of 
gadgets and controls on various 
airplanes which was compiled by 
the ALPA Engineering Department 
and R. G. Strait, of Local Council 
No. 25, TWA-Chicago. 

ALPA representatives participat- 
ing in the flight engineer hearings 
were J. E. Wood, First Vice-Presi- 
dent of Local Council No. 51, EAL- 
New York; W.. M. Masland, of 
Local Council No. 36, PAA-Trans- 
atlantic; R. G. Strait, of Local 
Council No. 25, TWA-Chicago; and 
A. W. Stainback, of Local Council 
No. 34, UAL-San Francisco. 


Attend Safety Meeting 

On October 8 and 9, K. D. Wright, 
of Local Council No. 43, Delta- 
Chicago, along with ALPA’s Engi- 
neers T. G. Linnert and C. F. Eck 
attended the air transport sessions 
of the 35th National Safety Council 
Congress and Exposition at the 
Stevens Hotel in Chicago. 


The principal speakers were 
Representative Carl Hinshaw (R., 
Calif.); Major Sweeney, of the 


Army Air Forces; Fowler Barker, 
editor of the Air Transport maga- 
zine; Mr. Stevenson, an insurance 
expert who talked on airport safety; 
“Shorty” Schroeder, a well-known 


(Continued on Page 8, Col. 5) 

















TEN YEARS AGO 


Of paramount importance to the 
pilots through the years is the sub- 
ject of safety. Their avid interest 
in air safety has been evidenced 
by their numerous appearances be- 
fore the Congress of the United 
States, and despite the opposition 
encountered they were successful 
in establishing an independent Air 
Safety Board in 1937. 


The October, 1937, issue of the 
AIR LINE PILOT tells a de- 
tailed story of the pilots’ private 
interviews with the Interdepart- 
mental Committee which was 
organized by the late President 
Roosevelt to study aviation legis- 
lation. The following is ex- 
cerpted from the Air Line Pilots 
Association’s statements made to 
the committee: 


“We are especially interested 
in the safety phase of the regu- 
lation of air transportation, and 
we have in the past recommend- 
ed to the Congressional and 
special committees that the regu- 
lation of safety should be under- 
taken by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and not by 
the Department of Commerce. 
We are still of that opinion. 


“The separate aviation com- 
mission runs a bad second to the 
1.C.C. for a number of reasons. 
A new independent agency would 
be practically devoid of the 
necessary experience and would 
require a shake-down period of 
a n r of years before it 
wouki function as it ought. Al- 
most all of the questions which 
confront such a commission are 
either judicial or legislative in 
nature. The reasonableness of 
rates and safety regulations, 
compromises between private 
and public interests, these are 
the kind of questions such a 
commission must decide. Such 
matters require judicial discre- 
tion of the highest order and it 
would be extremely dangerous to 
place such power in inexperi- 
enced hands. With no prece- 
dents to guide it, a new commis- 
sion would have to learn from its 
mistakes—mistakes which prove 
costly.” 


In a stirring, dramatic mes- 
sage, the Washington Herald 
challenged the opponents of the 
independent Air Safety Board 
and presented a concise and 
realistic picture of the air safety 
situation of that day. This edi- 
torial was reprinted in the Octo- 
ber, 1937, issue of the AIR LINE 
PILOT, and a part is excerpted 
as follows: 


“Now come the alibis and in- | 


quiries. Not that they will be of 
any consolation to the bereaved, 
not that they will disturb the 
mangled and frozen dead. It is 
only that alibis and explanations 
are the manner of men who are 
disturbed by a shocking event 
and want to demonstrate, after 
the facts, that they feel badly 
about it all. 


“Those nineteen people shat- 
tered on a mountainside in Utah 
are the first of the 1937-38 winter 
season’s procession of victims of 
aviation. No, that is unfair. Not 
to aviation, but to congressional 
neglect of aviation. If the in- 
quiry of this crash follows the 
usual course, it will fade into a 
vague mumbling about ‘pilot 
error’ and ‘unforseen circum- 
stances.’ It will not be officially 
the government’s fault at all, 
only faintly the company’s fault, 
not in the slightest the plane 
maker’s fault. 


“Senator Royal S. Copeland, 
chairman of the committee 
which was holding up for con- 
sideration of the McCarran bill 
for an independent Air Safety 
Board, flatly refused to bring it 
out on the floor. He is the 
author of a different system. 





The system had a right to be | 


tested, he said. 


“The Senator’s method has | 
been tested. And as fog, ice, and |; 


the usual hazards of winter close 
in on the American aviation 
public, the test will become more 
brutally clarifying.” 


David L. Behncke in his edi- 


torial in the October, 1937, issue 
of the AIR LINE PILOT cites 


the importance of ALPA and the | 


necessity of unity within the 


ranks of the pilots in order to | 
remain a successful well-fortified | 
organization. Part of this edi- | 


torial is quoted as follows: 


“The time has not yet arrived, | 
nor will it ever when any pilot | 


may complacently rest his oars and 
say the job is done. Employmeni 
agreements must be negotiated; the 
profession is still a hazardous one; 
there are many new and serious 
legislative problems just around 
the corner; and, very important, 
that which we have already gained 
may be quickly lost if we are not 
ever watchful. In our travel up 
the hill of further achievement 
there should be no room for hitch- 
hikers.” 


ane the words of Mr. Behncke, 
ie ten years ago, are equally 
important and true today. 
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From Washington Slipstream 


After a great deal of juggling 
when Congress tossed the avia- 
tion “ball” to the executive team 
and left town to do a bit of 
delayed explaining to the folks 
back home, the intermission 
team has, within the past month, 
gsained full stride and made 
passes at almost every angle of 
the complex aviation picture. So 
far the results of this intense 
ictivity have produced only 
ninor advancements with major 
lecisions still pending until anal- 
sis is made of the great mass 
f pros and cons accumulated. 

In the important CAB hear- 

ss on the THIRD CREW 
MEMBER in which ALPA -was 
ably represented by Captains 


Jerry Wood (EAL), Robert G.| 


c-rait (TWA), A. W. Stainback 
JAL), and William M. Masland 
PAA), it has been conceded by 
e aviation press that the qual- 
y of the pro testimony by these 
ractical, everyday all-weather 
ilots had exploded every state- 
1ent in the mass of cons tossed 
ito the three-day hearing by 
he long list of check pilots ap- 
earing for the Air Transport 
\ssociation. These company 
fficials followed one _ after 
nother to the stand with the 
ume story ground out over and 
ver while the Board doodled 
self out of scratch pads. 


Champion doodler of 
soard, by the way, is no less 
1an able Member Oswald Ryan, 
ho could, according to a con- 
msus of the press in attend- 
nee, make a pretty fair living 
lling designs for bed quilts, 
1iould he care to join the 
umored list of resignations 
sanding from the Board. 


At one point during the three- 
1y hearings all doodling, wool 
ithering, and ceiling gazing 
as brought to an abrupt halt 
during the reading of the state- 
ment by the Transport Workers 
Union representative. Said 
representative had just stated 
that the ATC had flown two- 
hundred-forty million passenger 
miles over the United States 
ince 1944 without a casualty 
nd that it was no secret that 
opposition to their TWU pro- 
posed crew composition comes 
from powerful groups within the 
air lines, the ATA, and from 
certain pilot groups. The state- 
ment that followed, “Unfortu- 
nately, they have allies in such 
individuals within the CAA and 
AB whom they are able to in- 
juence and to pressure,” brought 
he Board members up straight 
1 their seats. 


Questioning failed to bring out 


the | 








BART COX STRANDED 


H. B. Cox, appointed by 
President Truman to the Special 
Board of Inquiry on Air Safety 
and recently named as a mem- 
ber of the U. S. Delegation to 
attend the Paris meeting (Sep- 
tember 23) of the ICAO Joint 
Air/Ops Committee on Temper- 
ature Accountability, writes 
from Paris, “. . . Will wrap this 
deal up here this week, but I 
can’t get out until the seven- 
teenth and that reservation is on 
AOA. Fine deal! Tell Dave to 
call it off before then as I have 
had enough and am ready to 
come home.” So . - one of 
ALPA’s ablest members is one of 
the few we have heard of to be 
stranded by the AOA strike. 














anything other than generalities. 

The anticipated report by Carl 
Dolan, Subcommittee on Avia- 
tion, Senate Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, 
Technical Staff Assistant, (a 
temporary appointment accord- 
ing to the Senate Clerk’s office) 
broke in the Monday papers, 
October 6, with the blame for the 
PCA-Leesburg accident placed in 
part upon the Control Tower at 
the Washington National Air- 
port although the accident oc- 
curred some 35 miles away from 
the airport at the West Virginia 
boundary. 

This report was later correct- 
ed to read ‘Control Center,” but 
not before the newspapers had 
carried the original release. Mr. 
Dolan based his analysis of the 
accident upon the testimony sub- 
mitted to the Civil Aeronautics 
Board in a hearing at Leesburg, 
Virginia, July 2. The Board has 
not sifted the evidence to the 
point of finding their answers as 
yet. It is almost certain that the 
Board will ignore Dolan’s find- 
ings in his case as they have in 
the past even though he uses the 
same testimony in arriving at his 
personal conclusions as to the 
cause of the accident. 

Since this finding was so 
typical of the learned Mr. 
Dolan’s reports, very little con- 
cern was given to the newspaper 
headlines after reading down far 
enough to find that they were 
based on this so-called Senate 
Safety Expert’s deductions. 

It has been learned that Chair- 
man James M. Landis, recom- 
mended unanimously by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board to head 
the U. S. Delegation to the 
ICAO Special Conference on the 
Multilateral Air Transport 
Agreements with initial meet- 
ings to be held in Geneva, 
Switzerland, in November, will 








ON THE BALL 





James M. Landis, chairman of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board and also chairman of 





the President's Special Board of Inquiry into Air Safety, has shown himself 
decidedly on the ball when it comes to air safety. Unlike his predecessors 
and many others in governmental agencies, Mr. Landis has shown a 
refreshing preference for first hand information and down to earth realism 
over bureaucratic paperwork and flimsy theories. The air safety-minded 





ch- CAB chairman is shown here as he inspects the cockpit of the Martin 202 
at close range from the copilot’s seat. while Pat Tibbs, of The Glenn L. 
Martin Co., explains some of the instrument panel gadgets that stare 
a today’s air line pilots in the face. Mr. Landis’ insistence upon first-handed 


information has made him keenly aware of the deep-seated and vital 
character of air safety problems. 


not even attend the meetings 
although he has carried the ball 
on this subject for the U. S. up 
until this time. As it now 
stands, Mr. Garrison Norton, 
assistant secretary of state, is 
installed as chairman of the U. 8S. 
group, with CAB Member Os- 
wald Ryan as assistant chair- 
man; all of which parallels the 
tactics employed in selecting the 
U. S. Delegation for representa- 
tion in the ICAO Committee on 
Temperature Accountability, 
Air/Ops meeting in Paris on 
September 23. 

After working all summer 
with the President’s Special 
Board of Inquiry on Air Safety 
and bringing Temperature Ac- 
countability into the limelight 
and onto the books as a Civil 
Air Regulation, it was found 
that the delegates selected to 
represent this country on Tem- 
perature Accountability included 
several industry representatives 
who had testified against Tem- 
perature Accountability in the 
public hearings held by the 
President’s Special Board of 
Inquiry. 

It was upon learning of the 
composition of this delegation 
that Chairman Landis recom- 
mended the inclusion of H. B. 
Cox on the delegation. Results 
of the delegation’s work in Paris 
are begining to filter back with 
evidence of a great deal of 
United Kingdom opposition. We 
anxiously await: the return of 
Captain Cox for a first hand 
report of on-the-scene action in 
this all important international 
standard on Temperature Ac- 
countability. 


AOA Strike 


No Surprise 
(Continued from Page 3, Col. 5) 


tendent; H. R. Harris, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager; E. G. 
Hamilton, assistant to the vice- 
president; and C. A. Hodgins, L. P. 
Morrison and G. W. Clark, of the 
Airlines Negotiating Committee, 
Rumors Debunked 

The entire AOA strike was 
carried out in a manner that 
precluded any criticism, except, 
of course, in the handouts 
emanating from the company’s 
propaganda mills in attempts to 
play upon the sympathies of the 
public and other employees of 
the air line—both typical, well- 
patterned, and always antic- 
ipated strike moves. 

The strike was carried out ac- 
cording to a pre-arranged plan that 
prevented the stranding of passen- 
gers. The AOA pilots did not stop 
any flights en route, but took them 
to their home base once they had 
originated, with the exception of 
several instances in which the com- 
pany stopped them en route and re- 
fused to permit the pilots to fly 
through to their destinations de- 
spite their willingness and instruc- 
tions to do so. 

Neither was the strike a surprise 
to the company, the truth of the 
matter being that they knew it was 
imminent and were given the tele- 











_| phone number of. the AOA pilots 
# negotiating committee by a repre- 
sentative of the federal government 


a considerable period of time in ad- 
—— of the deadline for the walk- 
out. 

There was no picketing, all with- 
drawals were peacefully carried out, 
and the Post Office Department was 


-| notified sufficiently in advance to 


preclude any delay to air mail as 


§|the result of the strike. Other air 
,|line employees of AOA were kept 


informed of the status of the strike 
by bulletins issued from Headquar- 
ters, as well as the offices of the 
AOA pilots set up as a strike con- 
trol point in Flushing, N. Y. 


The AOA strike was not only 
forced onto the pilots, but was 
unavaidable in every respect. 
More, much mote, than the in- 
terests of 170 men were at stake 
in the AOA strike and this is 
one case indeed where the state- 
ment, “Never have so many 
owed so much to so few,’ is 
steeped in truth—a fact that 
time and its way of ferreting out 
fact will substantiate. 

Now that it’s over, ALPA and 
the AOA pilots bear no ill will. 
On the contrary, a good agree- 
ment has been signed and all 
look forward to a long period of 
good relations with American 
Overseas Airlines, Inc. And it is 
ventured that most of the com- 
pany’s troubles are but—grow- 





ing pains. 























HOW TO WIN FRIENDS AND INFLUENCE PEOPLE 


Here’s how to win friends and influence people, a la air line 
style . a front view of TWA’s $100,000 home in Arlington, 
Va., complete with swimming pool, cabana, and 15 acres of land- 
scaped grounds. A little more than a year ago this was TWA’s 
idea of “good will,” but things have changed and with the demise 
of the Richter-Frye regime TWA has returned to more common- 


oi +. 


—Acme Photo 


place and down to earth ways of influencing people that have 
made them more friends and paid them more dividends in a year 
than their super-collosal “lobby house” ever did or ever would. 
Maybe somebody slipped them a copy of Dale Carnegie’s famous 


book . . . or maybe, TWA and the air lines are at last growing 
- * * * 
HOSPITALITY 


Platonic love is like being invited down to the cellar for a 
bottle of ginger ale. Tact is the ability of some women to block 
a man’s advances without being deprived of his hospitality. 
Generations are needed to make a gentleman; mere circumstances 
make a lady. 

* * * 


DANGEROUS CURVES 


Middle Age— When dangerous curves become extended 
detours. 
Modern Play-Suit—A pair of bandannas and a worried look. 
Harem—aA floor show with a husband. 
* * * 


THE EXPERTS WERE STUMPED 


Here’s one that admittedly even stumped our experts of the 
“slip-stick.”’ “Please,’’ wrote Gene Oliver, of Local Council No. 15, 
Continental-Denver, “advise what speed bracket this job would 
fall into.” Stumping that wizard of pilots’ pay formulas, K. J. 
Ulrich, of the Employment Agreement Department, it was turned 
over to the jacks-of-all-trades department (ALPA’s Publicity and 
Public Relations Department) which passed the buck to the 
Engineering Department. “Gross weight is more important,” 


snorted ALPA Engineer T. G. Linnert, while his cohort, C. F. Eck, 


THE PLAINSMAN ~ 


| THINK THAT | SHALL NEVER SEE ANYTHING AS 
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who was the next recipient of it, figured that the tail (stall) speed 
was about zero and was more important than the cruising speed 
anyway. So back it came to the Publicity and Public Relations 
Department where, after much computation and recomputation, 
it was decided that it all depends—somewhere between the speed 
of the Wright Brothers first flight and the latest world record 
(see page six), depending upon the urgency of the moment; all 
of which makes it still a problem of forestation for Fido—oh, for 


just one tree. 
* * * 


SAID THE BUZZARD TO THE BUZZARD 
Two buzzards were lazily soaring over the desert when a 
jet-propelled plane zipped by them, its exhausts throwing flame 
and smoke. As it whizzed out of sight, one of the buzzards re- 





marked, ‘That bird was really in a hurry.” “You'd be in a hurry, 
too,” said the other, “if your tail was on fire.” 
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Hullabaloo of 


(Continued from Page 1, Col. 5 





vious seven years combined, and 
the contributions made by ALPA 
to the success of this Board 
have been important ones. 

The period between the demise 
of the Independent Air Safety 
Board on June 30, 1940, and ap- 
pointment of the President’s 
Special Board of Inquiry into 
Air Safety on June 15, 1947, was 
one in which air line accidents 
grew progressively worse and 
the air safety picture progres- 
sively blacker. 

The 761 persons killed, many 
of them air line pilots, and the 
108 persons injured, of which 
number many were also air line 
pilots, were grist for the mills of 
the sensation mongers and little 
else. Air safety consisted pri- 
marily of a hullabuloo of head- 
lines, accusations and counter- 
accusations, a hodgepodge of 
divergent opinion, biased and 
prejudiced hearings and investi- 
gations, and sporadic congres- 
sional investigations that lead 
nowhere. 

Finally, however, as the result 
of the three worst and most 
baffling crashes in air line his- 
tory in which a total of 127 per- 
sons lost their lives within a 
two-week period (the UAL La- 
Guardia Field crash on May 29; 
the EAL crash near Pt. Deposit, 
Md., on May 30; and the PCA 
crash near Leesburg, Va., on 
June 13) the President’s Special 
Board of Inquiry into Air Safety 
was born. 

Members of the five-man Board 
appointed by the President, in 
addition to ALPA’s representa- 
tive, Captain H. B. Cox, of 
American Airlines, were: James 
M. Landis, chairman of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, who was also 
named chairman of the Board of 
Inquiry; Jerome C. Hunsaker, 
vice-chairman of the Board of 
Inquiry and chairman of the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics; Brigadier General 
Milton W. Arnold, vice-president 
of operation and engineering, 
Air Transport Association of 
America; and Civil Aeronautics 
Administrator Theodore P. 
Wright. 

In appointing Captain Cox to 





unter Accusations 





Accusations and Co 





serve on the Board, on the 
recommendation of ALPA head- 
quarters based on his extensive 
engineering as well as air line 
piloting background, President 
Truman stated: 

“The development of our air 
transportation system has repeat- 
edly been recognized as a matter of 
vital concern to our nation. One of 
the essential factors which can con- 
tribute greatly to the progress of 
our air transportation system, or 


| 





No. 51, EAL-New York, and first 
vice-president of ALPA, and R. N. 
Buck, of Local Council No. 2, 
TWA-New York, have done exten 
sive work in an advisory capacity 
to the President’s Special Board 
and ALPA’s official representative 
on the Board. 

Since its inception, the five-man 
board has submitted five reports to 
President Truman, containin a 
mixture of final recommendations 





| and interim observations, with little 


can seriously hinder that progress, | 


is the safety of our air transport 
operations. The public interest de- 
mands that every effort be made to 
obtain the highest degrees of safety 
in those operations. 

“I am deeply concerned about 
this subject, especially in view of 
the recent accidents to aircraft of 
our certificated domestic air car- 
riers. I have, therefore, determined 
that the whole problem of air trans- 
port safety in the United States 
should be carefully examined by a 
group of citizens representative of 
all those interests of our society to 
whom this safety is a matter of 
constant concern. 

“This Board should study the per- 
tinent data and information relat- 
ing to the program for safety in 
air transportation and the factors, 
both mechanical and human, which 


| enter into safe operation. It should 


study among other things, the re- 
cent series of accidents to deter- 
mine how the findings in relation 
thereto can be utilized to advance 
air safety. It should consider also 
the way in which new equipment, 
already predictable, must be keyed 
to mechanical aids and human 
capabilities. 

“The Board should in its discre- 
tion avail itself of all information 
and data in any government de- 
partment or agency, and to the ex- 
tent feasible in any private agency 
or group which may have an in- 
terest in or contribute to the solu- 
tion of this problem. In conduct- 
ing its study, the Board is author- 
ized to hold such public hearings 
as it may in its discretion deter- 
mine to be desirable. 

“The Board should present for 
my consideration as soon as pos- 
sible and from time to _ time, 
recommendations as to any actions 
or measures which it would deem 
appropriate in order further to 
promote safety in air transporta- 
tion. The Board’s findings will as- 
sist me in determining any further 
steps which should be taken by the 
Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment to assure the highest degree 
of safety, 
posals to the Congress for any 
necessary legislation. Any execu- 
tive departments and agencies con- 
cerned, will, of course,. give you 
every possible aid in this under- 
taking.” 

In addition to Captain Cox, Cap- 
tain J. E. Wood, of Local Council 


and to formulate pro-| 


time being lost by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board and, where appropri- 
ate, by the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration in picking up recom- 
mendations dropped by the safety 
group and having them copied into 
law. 

The main subjects covered to 
date by the Board, which has been 
in continuous session without 
recess, have been: (1) Revision of 
the T (for transport) Category, 
long a controversial issue; (2) 
Navigational Aids and Approaches 
and Landings; (3) Design details, 
primarily stressing the dangers of 
integral wing tanks; (4) Air Traffic 
Control; (5) Fire fighting equip- 
ment at airports and on air line 
airplanes; and (6) Flight engineers 
on four-engine aircraft. 

Many of the Board’s final recom- 


mendations in each of these clas- | 


sifications have been the basic 
recommendations of ALPA, which 
have been comprehensive and all- 
inclusive, covering the entire broad 
field of air safety 
deeply into fields which have pre- 
viously been only haphazardly 
glossed over in hasty accident and 
safety investigations. 

The numerous recommendations 
submitted by ALPA have consisted 
of those advanced many times be- 
fore air safety investigations, plus 
those advocated by resolution of 
the Ninth Annual Convention and 
additional ones submitted by vari- 


ous local councils and individual 
air line pilots. 
Perhaps the most important of 


ALPA’s recommendations have been | 





OBSTRUCTION 












and probing |= 





those involving the ‘“T” Category, | 


which has been consistently op- 
posed by the air line pilots in its 
present form. 

The pilots’ recommendations on 
the “T” Category were directed 
primarily at its unreliability in its 
present form and proposed: 

(1) Elimination of the wind com- 
ponent entirely in the “T” 
gory, thereby preventing its use to 
increase loads on short runways. 

(2) Inclusion in the “T” Cate- 
gory of corrections that account 
for temperatures above normal. 

(3) Deduction of 100 feet from 
actual runway lengths in compu- 
tations to take care of the length 
of the plane. 

(4) Running of actual tests to 
“prove the fallacy or truthfulness 
of all variables involved.” 





(Continued in Next Issue) 
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‘POLLYWOG TRUMAN. 


As the. U.S.S. Missouri crossed the equator bringing Presi- 
dent Truman back to the United States from Rio De 


J J. 
mk 






Janeiro, Brazil, the nation’s Chief Executive and 1,500 other “pollywogs,” who could not show proof of 
having previously crossed the equator, were initiated into King Neptune’s “Ancient Order of the Deep” and 
became full-fledged “Shellbacks.” The battleship was a floating carnival as Neptunus Rex, Davy Jones, 
Pete the Shark, members of the Royal Court, and some 350 “Shellback” veterans of previous equatorial 
crossings, conducted the ancient ritual of initiation. President Truman (right, at microphone) listens as 
charges are read by the Royal Prosecutor, Master Sergeant Zigmund Waclawski, of the United States Ma- 


rine Corps. 





HAPPEN AND IT 
WITH A_ RADIO 


Ir WAS BOUND TO 
pip! A COLLISION 


| TOWER AT WHEATON, ILL., SENT THE 


| PILOT OF A PRIVATE PLANE AND HIS 


| PASSENGER TO THEIR DEATHS, 


BUT 


| THANKS TO VIGILANCE BY ALPA aAnpD 


Cate- | 








THE PILOTS, THERE IS LITTLE LIKELI- 


HOOD OF THIS BEING DUPLICATED ON | 


THE AIRWAYS. ALPA HAS CONSIST- 
ENTLY ATTEMPTED TO PREVENT SUCH 
TOWERS FROM BEING ERECTED ON THE 
AIRWAYS OR ON A PATH TEN MILES 
ON EITHER SIDE OF THEM, PLUS TRAF- 
FIC CONTROL CENTERS. THIS IS ONE 
ALPA RECOMMENDATION WHICH HAS 
BEEN HEEDED, AND THIS IS ONE TYPE 
OF ACCIDENT THAT HAS BEEN PRE- 
VENTED ON THE AIRWAYS BECAUSE IT 
WAS HEEDED. ALPA COOPERATES 
FULLY WITH THE CAB IN REPORTING 
THE EXISTENCE OF ANY SUCH HAZ- 
ARDS. THE ASSOCIATION HAS MADE 
MANY RECOMMENDATIONS AGAINST 
THE ERECTION AND FOR THE REMOVAL 
OF RADIO TOWERS ON FEDERAL AIR- 
WAYS. 


It's Confusin’ 
(Continued from Page 2, Col. 4) 


tions are slated to begin between 
here and St. Louis in August. The 
check out school, now going full 
blast in Miami, includes a few local 
students on its enrollment sheet, 
or perhaps I should say it does and 
it doesn’t. One week they are in 
school in Miami, and the next week 
they are back flying their regular 
trips—then back to Miami. We on 
the sidelines have wondered if they 
just like to ride passes or are try- 
ing to confuse us spectators. We 
(the spectators) suspect that they 
(the students) are the most con- 
fused of all. We do know, that 
those slated for the equipment, are 
adding things up to see whether 
most of their off-time will be spent 
in Massachusetts or Missouri. It 
will be close, that’s sure, particu- 
larly when time spent. training 
from Boston to New York, due to 
cancellations, is included. 

Chopping off the north of the 
New York end of our trips is ap- 
parently considered a cure-all for a 
myriad of air line ailments from 
weather on up. It naturally makes 
things a little rough on the crews 
and, of late, about half of the cus- 
tomers automatically go to the 
other reservation counter in the 
lobby. Can’t blame them. Certain 
unavoidable factors enter the pic- 
ture, of course, the Boston mini- 
mums for example. To say the 
least, the method of their deter- 
mination must have been strange. 
A Joy to Behold 

Bean Town is progressing rapidly 
regardless. Its airport, when com- 
pleted, will undoubtedly be one of 
the furthest advanced and most 
satisfactory fields in the country. 
Beautiful long parallel runways, to 
add joy to a pilot’s life, are the 
best and most notable of its fea- 
tures. The ILS system is installed 
and although its path comes within 
a quarter of a mile of some tall 
smoke stacks, the parallel runway 
in that direction is nearing com- 
pletion and perhaps they will move 
it. Incidentally, at this writing 
those smoke stacks are still un- 
lighted. 

We recently had two inquiring 
visitors prombdting the now well- 
publicized Stanine test. Represent- 
ing themselves with the backing of 
a very prominent local school, they 
attempted to make light of their 
back door method of entrance and 
ask lots of questions. About then 











-|covering their flight personnel. 


. 
Recommendations 
(Continued from Page 6, Col. 4) 
air line pilot who discussed safety 
in general; Whitney Miller of the 
Claims Adjustment Corporation 
who spoke on the problems of air- 
craft safety; and Frank Davis, of 
Air Associates, who spoke on cargo 
handling. 

In place of having meetings of 
the Air Traffic and Airway Aids 
Committee, a new method was 
introduced to obtain the comments 
of the committee. Draft Release 
47-10—subject: Altimeter Settings, 
was circulated by mail to the mem- 
bers of the committee for comment. 
The results will be summarized by 
Headquarters and sent to the CAB. 
The CAB deadline date on this 
draft release is November 1, 1947. 

The Engineering Department 
spent the balance of the time in 
processing air safety recommenda- 
tions, obstruction notices, and cor- 
responding with the CAA, CAB and 
the various local councils. 

Other Depts. Active 

During the month of October the 
Council Co-ordination and Adminis- 
tration Department prepared and 
|sent out a council mailing. Includ- 
ed in this mailing was the new 
| Jewelry leaflet which was recently 
designed giving illustrations and 
prices on all ALPA emblems and 
rings. S. A. Colvin, of the Council 
Co-ordination and Administration 
Department is at present in San 
Francisco assisting with the organ- 
ization of newly formed councils. 
Ballots for use in the coming elec- 
tions are now being prepared. 

The Air Line Stewards and 
Stewardesses Association on Sep- 
tember 19 signed an employment 
agreement with Northwest Airlines 
A 
contract covering the stewards and 
stewardesses on American Airlines 
was signed on September 30. The 
services of the National Mediation 
Board has been invoked on behalf 
of the stewardesses on the Chicago 
and Southern Air Lines. Negotia- 
tions are now being carried on by 
ALSSA with Braniff, Colonial, 
Northwest and National Airlines. 
Awaiting certification of the Air 
| Line Stewards and Stewardesses 
| Association by the National Media- 
|tion Board are the stewardesses of 
| Delta, MCA and PCA. 

Thus ended another typical ALPA 
month, fraught with activity, in which 
a united ALPA turned back the latest 
assault of its foes to continue its 
steady pace of progress. 


COURAGE 


(Continued from Page 1, Col. 1) 


silent confines of the cockpit of a 
speeding DC-6 high above the tow- 
ering Sierra Nevadas, ending in 
death for all aboard while in the 
final glide approach to the mountain- 
ringed emergency air strip and safety. 

Heart-rending, terrible, but mag- 
nificently courageous. You, Captain 
McMillen and First Officer Gries- 
bach, have written a new high 
chapter of courage in the gallant 
saga of men with wings and the 
annals of air line pilots. You faced 
the end fearlessly and stalwartly— 
and yes, almost contemptuous of 
death that stood at your elbow— 
knowing all too well that life's 
sands had run out of the hour glass. 

Thanks, Mac and George, for 
keeping the code of the air line 
pilots. Your adherence to your code 
has insured that you and all the 
passengers entrusted to your care 
have not-died in vain. The cause o/ 
air line accidents will be ferreted 
out. They will not be hidden behind 
a wall of dreary silence so fraugh 
with utter and distressing futility. 

You have earned a high place in 
man’s hall of courage. All the air 
line pilots are proud of you. You: 
courageous conduct and suprem« 
sacrifice is the signal and the cal! 
to all of us to forge ahead in 
our fight for the reestablishment 
of the Independent Air Safety Boarc 
against all the double-talking, pro- 
crastinating. do-nothing enemies of 
air safety, of the air traveling public, 
and the best interests of all those 
who have made air line transporta 
tion their life’s work. It is for the 
air line pilots to carry on. 

Let's not forget the fearless ex- 
ample set by McMillen and Gries 
bach. They sent a message in the 
face of death and said what wa: 
happening. THEY DIDN’T FORGET-- 
LET NOT THE NEXT TO GO FOR- 
GET. Captain W. B. Inman and 
First Officer J. W. Mitchell, of Easi- 
ern, were the last to remember. 


our lusty Chairman of Council No». 
72, Charlie Gregson, started bea'- 
ing on the war drums for the claa 
to gather. Neither hide nor hair 
has been seen of the pair sinc:. 
By the way, do you break watch 
crystals? 

Our council meetings have been 
swell. We hold them at the Hotel 
Manger in Boston and start them 
off with a luncheon, The luncheon, 
we find, generally reduces the 
scope and depth of the bull (there 
I was at thirty thousand feet on 
my back, etc.), when we finally sit 
around the conference table. We 
now have forty members and thir- 
ty-nine committees. The latter may 
be hyperbolic use of writers’ license 
but the membership represents 100 
per cent of the pilots. 
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